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3907. Acevedo, E. Nuevo aparato para determi- 
nar la aptitud profesional. (A new apparatus for 
the determination of professional aptitude.) Anal. 
de instruc. prim., 1929, 25, 278-279.—An English- 
man, R. Graves, has devised an apparatus which he 
claims can determine the moral, intellectual, and 
physical inheritance of families. The principle upon 
which it is based is the mechanies of Mendelian he- 
redity. The various traits of the grandparents and 
of the parents are noted. The machine then deter- 
mines what the inheritance of the child will be. The 
Minister of Education of Great Britain has become 
sufficiently interested in the device to order an ex- 
amination of the apparatus. Men of science have 
claimed that the machine is based upon scientific 
principles.—J. W. Nagge (Harvard). 

3908. [Anon.] Thomas William Salmon. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1927, 11, 673-680.—Salmon served with 
the United States Public Health Service, the board 
of alienists for examining immigrants at Ellis Island, 
and the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
During the war he was instrumental in organizing 
the army’s neuropsychiatric service and was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal. In 1921 he ac- 
cepted an appointment as professor of psychiatry at 
Columbia. He died in 1927.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

3909. [Anon.] Walter Belknap James. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1927, 11, 681-687.—In the course of his ac- 
tive career James served the City of New York in a 
variety of capacities. His interest in mental hygiene 
appeared when he was appointed to the Hospital 
Development Commission in 1917. As a result of 
this he was elected to the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, on which he served for a number of 
years. In 1918 he was made chairman of the New 
York State Commission for Mental Defectives. He 
spent much effort in convincing the medical profes- 
sion that its apathetic attitude toward mental hy- 
giene should be modified in the interests of unstable 
patients with whom the general practitioner comes 
in contact.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

3910. [Anon.] What psychology is and does: the 
subject matter, its problems and methods. JU. S. 
Naval Med. Bull., 1929, 27, 394-404.—The first of a 
series of notes made by nurses of the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Norfolk, Va., from lectures by E. G. 
Fleming. This article comprises the introduction to 
a course of elementary lectures and, to judge from 
the references, follows Woodworth’s Psychology.—C. 
M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

3911. Artemov, V. A. Sovremennaya nemetskaya 


psikhologiya. Chast 2. Kritika. (Contemporary 
German psychology. Part II. Critique.) Zhurnal 


psikhologii, pedologii i psikhotekhniki, 1928, 1, 32- 
58.—The philosophical neutrality which the modern 


empirical psychology of Germany shows is one of its 
most outstanding characteristics. It is felt that this 
philosophical neutrality of modern Gestalt psychol- 
ogy leads: (1) to errors in the solution of psycho- 
physical problems; (2) to lack of clarity in dif- 
ferentiating objective and subjective methods of 
investigation; (3) to the extension of single struc- 
tures in behavior to all kinds of behavior in a way 
which is not always justified; and (4) to assertions 
of the correlations between theory and practice which 
are not always justified. There are, however, the 
following contacts between modern German em- 
piricism and the Russian dialectic materialism: (1) 
the critique of the “element psychology”; (2) the 
attempts at synthesizing experiment and theory; (3) 
the principle of completeness, configuration, and 
dynamics in every act of behavior; (4) experiments 
based on the monistie conception of personality; (5) 
the extension of the social and biological analyses 
of the conditions of behavior; and (6) the attempt 
to study practical life needs. It is pointed out that 
Russian psychologists have much to learn from the 
Germans in the way of experimental techniques.—D. 
E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


3912. Brunswick, E. Prinzipienfragen der Ge- 
stalttheorie. (Systematic questions of Gestalt 
theory.) Beitr. z. Problemgeschichte der Psychol. 
(Biihler Festschrift), 1929, 1-149.—The author gives 
a thoroughgoing survey of the theoretical problems 
of Gestalt, beginning with their earliest appearance 
in the classics and tracing them through the history 
of philosophy to modern psychology. The bulk of 
the work is devoted to contemporary points of view. 
A bibliography of 185 titles, primarily of theoretical 
importanee, is appended.—M, N. Crook (Clark). 


3913. Bull, L., Fessard, A., & Laugier, H. Col- 
lecteur de travail supprimant le travail de soutien 
dans les mesures ergographiques. (A labor saving 
device which eliminates the work of support in ergo- 
graphic measurements.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1929, 101, 
331-—332.—The article is a description of an arrange- 
ment which can be added to the Mosso ergograph and 
which assures a progressive rolling on a pulley of 
the cord. This sustains the weight throughout the 
course of successive tractions without the subject’s 
having to support the weights during the intervals 
of traction—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3914. Chou, 8. K. A multiple groove board for 
testing motor skill. J. Exper. Psychol., 1929, 12, 
249-253.—196 blocks, one inch square, form the basis 
of a groove board in which a steel ball is moved by 
the S who tilts the board. Rolling the ball along a 
prescribed path is claimed to be a reaction of the 
“genuine pursuit” type—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

3915. Eisler, R. Wéorterbuch der philosophischen 
Begriffe. (Dictionary of philosophical concepts.) 


533 








3916-3924 


Berlin: Mittler & Sohne, 1929. Bd. 3, Lfg. 14, 129- 
256; Lfg. 15, 257-384. M. 550—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


3916. Elsenhaus, T. Psychologie und Logik zur 
Einfiihrung in die Philosophie. (Psychology and 
logic as an introduction to philosophy.) Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1929. Pp. 132. M. 150.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

3917. Emerson, A. E., & Simpson, R. C. Appa- 
ratus for the detection of substratum communica- 
tion among termites. Science, 1929, 69, 648-649.— 
Sounds made by termites and conducted along the 
wood on which they live were detected by means of a 
microphone and amplifier. Audible sounds have been 
detected and it has been found that, while termites 
hear air vibrations very poorly, if at all, they are 
sensitive to substratum vibrations. The vibrations 
are produced by hammering the head against the 
wood.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3918. Essertier, D. Philosophes et savants fran- 
cais du XX” siécle. La psychologie. (French phi- 


losophers and savants of the 20th century. Psy- 
chology.) Paris: Alean, 1929. Pp. 250. 20 fr.— 
The book is composed of extracts from French 
psychologies chosen in such a manner as to show the 
method of each author. A short biography of the 


author precedes each extract. The following men are 
represented: Th. Ribot, Al. Binet, Fr. Paulhan, B. 
Bourdon, M. Foucault, Henri Piéron, P. Janet, G. 
Dumas, Ch. Blondel, Fr. Rauh, H. Bergson, H. Dela- 


croix, E. Peillaube, and G. Dwelshauvers. There is 
no bibliography at the end of the volume, but there 
are numerous footnotes on each author.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3919. Hull, C. L., & Baernstein, H. D. A mechan- 
ical parallel to the conditioned reflex. Science, 
1929, 70, 14-15.—A mechanism has been constructed 
from a combination of polarizable cells and mer- 
regulators in which electric switches 
serve as “receptors” and a flashlight bulb is the re- 
sponding “organ.” By a manipulation of the 
switches in a manner strictly analogous to the presen- 
tation of stimuli in Pavlov’s experiments, phenomena 
are obtained which parallel fairly accurately a con- 
siderable number of the properties of the conditioned 
reflex.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3920. Jones, E. James Glover. Int. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1927, 8, 1-9.—An obituary notice of James 
Glover (1882-1926). Trained as a physician spe- 
cializing at first in surgery and tropical medicine, 
with an added interest in anthropological and psy- 
chological studies and in literature, he gradually be- 
eame more interested in psychology and finally 
studied psychoanalysis. He was a member of the 
British Psychoanalytical Society and director of the 
London Clinie of Psychoanalysis. He was also active 
in the medical section of the British Psychoanalytical 
Society. There is an appreciation of his mental 
attitude towards clinical problems, psychopathology 
and psychoanalysis, together with his scientific inter- 
ests and personality traits. Bibliography.—IJ. H. 
Coriat (Boston). 
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3921. Kellogg, W. N. Measuring auditory inten- 
sive thresholds in electrical units. J. Exper. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 12, 240-248.—A simple hook-up for an 
audio-oscillator of the tuning fork type. By means 
of a commutator drum, sounds delivered to the ear 
phones can be varied in duration or interval at the 
user’s option. The apparatus can be used for DL 
determinations by each of the psychometric methods 
without the necessity of making changes or adjust- 
ments. The scheme of calibration is simple and the 
assumption that the intensity of the sound emitted 
by the phones is related linearly to the voltage re- 
quired to produce the sounds seems justifiable, based 
on the observations of Knudsen, Fletcher, and the 
author. Two figures.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


3922. Kornilov, K. N. Vozzreniya sovremennykh 
mekanistov na zakon sokhraneniya energii i psi- 
khiku. (The attitudes of contemporary mechanists 
toward the law of the conservation of energy and 
toward the psychic.) Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologu 
i psikhotekhniki, 1928, 2, 3-15.—One of the funda- 
mental differences between the modern mechanistic 
and dialectic schools lies in the way they relate the 
complex natural phenomena and social life to the 
laws of physies and chemistry. The mechanists con- 
sider the psychic as a special kind of energy, which 
may be subsumed under the laws of the conservation 
of energy; this attitude is in direct contradiction to 
the methodological explanations of dialectic mate- 
rialism. The mechanistic interpretation of the ex- 
perimental work of Kornilov by the mechanist Okun 
is considered quite wrong by the author.—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Wellesley). 

3923. Luria, A. R. Psikhologiya i klinika. (Psy- 
chology and the clinic.) Zhurnal psikhologii, pedo- 
logit i psikhotekhniki, 1929, 2, 33-58.—The develop- 
ment of science can be stimulated by bringing in 
new and productive fundamental principles, or by 
the “cenjunction” of two allied sciences. The 
author sees many potential advantages from the co- 
operation of experimental psychology and clinical 
medicine in methods and problems. The introduction 
of the methods of experimental psychology into the 
clinie makes possible a more exact diagnosis of path- 
ological conditions. In his own work the author has 





found that such an introduction makes easier an 
exact differential diagnosis between organic and 
funetional nervous diseases. On the other hand, 


modern psychology will be benefited by the adoption 
of clinical methods. Much of the recent development 
in child psychology ean be ascribed to the clinical 
manner of thought.—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 

3924. Martin, A. H. The present status of psy- 
chology. Sydney Univ. Repr., 1926, Ser. XII. Pp. 
12.—This address, given before the annual general 
meeting of the Australian Association for Philosophy 
and Psychology in 1925, discusses the growth of psy- 
chology in the universities of Australia and New 
Zealand. In most of the universities psychology is 
still given merely as an introduction to logic or meta- 
physics; the author believes that it should become a 
separate discipline, and cites its growth under such 
conditions in America, Germany and England.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 
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3925. McDougall, W. Modern materialism and 
emergent evolution. New York: Van Nostrand, 
1929. Pp. viii+249. $2.75.—The attempts to 
prove teleology by proving that events or organisms 
are purposed are described as pseudo-teleological. 
The important thing is that they are purposive and 
are effective agents. Such agency is found both in- 
trospectively and objectively in the human mind; 
this fact is supported by Whitehead’s conception of 
the pattern and the Gestalt phenomena. Wundt, 
Warren, Miinsterberg, Perry, Raup and Rignano are 
included in a criticism of attempts to equate mechan- 
ical and teleological causation. A chapter is devoted 
to the possible implications of the results of modern 
psychical research. Actions at a distance as evi- 
denced in memory, telepathy, and survival after 
death are only to be explained by effects on psychical 
structure, which is intrinsic to the organism. The 
author contends that the discovery of evolution in 
the physical realm is based on a false analogy with 
psychical evidences of it. Moreover, even if we grant 
emergent evolution in the physical, it is impossible 
to show that mind emerges out of the physical. 
Lloyd Morgan’s argument concerning sentience is 
regarded as highly hypothetical. Conation does not 
seem to have any ground in mechanical events. The 
author concludes that modern materialism assumes 
the untenable when it rules out teleology; the ac- 
ceptance of teleology means the acceptance of imma- 
terial organization for living things, even though this 
organization is dependent upon material for its mani- 
festation—D. Webster (Worcester State Hospital). 

3926. Ossip-Lourie, —. “Tout, tout de suite,” 
n’est pas une formule scientifique. (‘“ Everything 
immediately ” is not a scientific formula.) Psychol. 
et vie, 1929, 3, 87-88.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3927. Plate, L. Vitalismus und Mechanismus in 
einer neuen biologischen Auffassung. (Vitalism and 
mechanism according to a new biological conception. ) 
Scientia, 1929, 46, 13-20.—This is a reply to Rig- 
nano’s Das Leben in finaler Auffassung. Plate criti- 
eizes Rignano for confusing the realms of the meta- 
physical and the physical. “By his hypothesis of a 
special energy as the basis of life, our author finds 
himself in reality in the eamp of the mechanists.” 
The author cites a number of manifestations which 
are either indifferent in their effect or actually dan- 
gerous to life—R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Wash.). 

3928. Rignano, E. Ne vitalismo né meccanicismo; 
replica al Prof. Plate. (Neither vitalism nor 
mechanism; a reply to Professor Plate.) Scientia, 
1929, 46, 21-34.—The author agrees with Plate that 
he is not a strict vitalist, but also disclaims any 
strictly mechanistic, or rather materialistic, views. 
He justifies his hypothesis of a special energy; insists 
upon interpreting tropisms as finalistic; explains his 
phrase “stationary physiological state”; answers 
Plate’s argument about indifference and dangerous 
details of behavior or morphology; and agrees with 
Plate that the inheritance of acquired characters must 
supplement natural selection ‘in evolution—R. G. 
Sherwood (Redmond, Wash.). 

3929. Schirbel, B. Die Psychologie der Gegen- 
wart in ihrer geschichtlichen Bedingtheit, ihren 
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Grundprinzipien und ihrer méglichen Einheit. 
(Present-day psychology with reference to its his- 
torical relationships, its fundamental principles and 
its possible unity.) Breslau: Briebatschs Buchh., 
1929. Pp. 30. M. 1—W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 


3930. Schjelderup, H. K. Beziehungen zwischen 
moderner theoretischer Psychologie und Psycho- 
analyse. (Relations between modern theoretical 
psychology and psychoanalysis.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. 
Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 377-389.— 
The author traces the development of academic psy- 
chology from the inauguration of the experimental 
movement by Fechner to the several systematic 
schools of the present time, pointing out that there 
is a definite biologie and genetic emphasis in modern 
English and American trends. However, academic 
psychology has no method for penetrating into the 
depths of an individual’s life experience, and this lack 
has been supplied by psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis 
has grown from a method of treatment for certain 
nervous disorders into a general technique for psy- 
chological investigation, and has provided the founda- 
tion for a comprehensive theoretical superstructure. 
Academie psychology has not been hospitable to psy- 
choanalysis; but much of the opposition has been 
biased and unfounded, and it is to be hoped that a 
better understanding will be effected in the future.- 
M. N. Crook (Clark). 


3931. Schneersohn, F. Studies in psycho-expedi- 
tion; fundamentals of the psychological science of 
man and a theory of nervousness. (Trans. by H. 
Frank.) New York: Brown, 1929. Pp. 222. $3.50. 
—The purpose of this book is to describe, illustrate 
and interpret a new science of man, which differs 
from both experimental psychology and psycho 
analysis, the two main movements of modern psy- 
chology. The author uses the psycho-expedition 
method, which observes and describes intimate indi- 
vidual phenomena in their inner totality. He claims 
that this method can bring out the importance otf 
seemingly trivial factors in psychic life. In physical 
life the so-called complementary nutrition elements, 
vitamins, play the rdle of ignition sparks; if they 
are inadequate, scorbutie diseases appear. By anal- 
ogy, the author claims that the psychic complemen- 
tary stimuli, though not useful directly, are psychic 
ignition sparks which enhance the individual’s psy- 
chie tonicity. Through a lack of such psychic vita- 
mins psychie tonicity is lowered and neurosis or 
psychic scurvy develops. Such a disorder can be 
cured by a systematic supply of deficient psychic 
“ecompletines.” Numerous illustrations are given 
both from the author’s experimental observation and 
from literature. The psychic “ completines” arouse 
the primal life impetus or the spherical urge. There 
is a spherical psychic life which overlaps the con- 
scious life but is distinct from it; it acts intuitively; 
it exists on two levels, the intuitive, creative level and 
the primitive level—P. R. Radosavljevich (New 
York University ). 

3932. Spranger, E. Der Sinn der Voraussetzungs- 
losigkeit in den Geisteswissenschaften. (The in- 
clination towards lack of presuppositions in the 
mental sciences.) Sitzber. Akad. Wiss., 1929, 2-30. 
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——It has been the traditional attitude of science to 
attempt to pursue its investigations independently of 
any philosophical presuppositions, in the expectation 
that a comprehensive philosophy would be the nat- 
ural culmination of its progress. However, no sci- 
ence can give more philosophy than is implicit in its 
point of view to begin with, and no science is free 
from presuppositions of some type or other, even 
though they may not be systematically formulated. 

M. N. (Clark). 

3933. Thomas, D. 8. Statistics in social research. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1929, 35, 1-17.—There has been an 
incomplete recognition of the function of statistical 
analysis as a tool for the sociologist. Although never 
giving the certainty that results from perfectly con- 
trolled experiment, it is a method which provides a 
for evaluating probable relationships objec- 
tively. The limitations of the method are due to the 
restrictions imposed by its underlying assumptions. 
The imperfections of existing sociological data are 
considered, with a detailed analysis of Social Aspects 


Crook 


Dasis 


of the Business Cycle, as exemplifying the com- 
promises inherent in statistical sociological investi- 


gations, as well as the value of the method as a tool. 
The interrelationships between statistical investiga- 
tion and the case study is considered. The need for 
improving the original data of sociology before ap- 
plying statistical analysis is emphasized.—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.) 

3934. Tiffin, J. H. A vibrato tonometer. Science, 
1929, 70, 73.—An apparatus is deseribed by means 
of which a vibrato may be produced with the number 
of oscillations per second, extent of the frequency 
fluctuation, extent of the intensity fluctuation and the 
phase relation under separate 


trequency-intensity 


control.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
3935. Titchener, E. B. Systematic psychology: 
prolegomena. New York: Maemillan, 1929.—This 


posthumous volume sets forth the author’s systematic 
point of view in detail. Beginning with a brief intro- 
duction which points out the differences and similarities 
found in the two earliest systematic psychological 
treatises, Wundt’s Physiologische Psychologie and 
Brentano’s Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkt, 
the author goes on to define science, as a basis for 
considering psychology as a real science. For Titch- 
ener science is the impersonal, disinterested observ- 
ance of the world of experience; not values but facts 
are its data. A science may be characterized either 
by point of view or by subject-matter; a precise 
characterization will include both. The business of 
any science is to furnish the simplest possible de- 
scription of the existential world. Although the 
fundamental method of science is observation, the 
importance of logie in planning experiments and or- 
ganizing facts into scientific “laws” is not belittled. 
The difference between science and technology is 
discussed. In the second chapter the author defines 
psychology on the basis of its point of view, setting 
it in relation to the points of view of physies and 
biology. As given the three definitions are: psychol- 
ogy is the science of existential experience regarded 
as dependent upon the nervous system; biology is the 
science of existential experience regarded as de- 
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pendent upon the physical environment; and physics 
is the seience of existential experience regarded as 
interdependent. The third chapter, containing the 
critiques of functional psychology and the psychol- 
ogy of act previously published in Amer. J. Psychol., 
defines psychology on the basis of its subject-matter, 
which for Titchener is systemic, correlated with a 
single organic system. From the material side, he 
suggests that all psychological facts are “ sensory,” 
though difficulties involved in the use of the term are 
pointed out. As is stated in the preface, the chapter 
on methodology with which the author intended to 
conclude the volume was never written.—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen ( Wellesley). 

3936. Walton, W. E., & Morrison, B. M. The 
chromopathometer. J. Exper. Psychol., 1929, 12, 
254-258.—A paired comparison device for color 
preferences, including a device (flicker photometer) 
for equating intensities of pairs or combinations of 
pairs of colored lights.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

3937. Wheeler, R. H. The science of psychology. 
An introductory study. New York: Crowell, 1929. 
Pp. xvii + 556. $3.75.—This text covers the field of 
psychology and interprets the facts in terms of the 
configurational and organismie viewpoints. The 
author starts with “ the immediate whole of which the 
human being is a part, namely, the social group.” 
The social group is studied from the viewpoint of 
the individual, the group being considered a socio- 
logical problem. Society is considered as the broad- 
est conditioning factor in individual behavior. A 
large portion of the book deals with intelligent be- 
havior, emotive behavior, learning, simple reaction, 
observational behavior, space perception, the sen- 
sory processes, and the nervous system in its relation 
to behavior. The organismie concept starts with the 
assumption that “any performance of the intact, 
total organism is an organic whole. Accord- 
ingly, behavior at large consists of events or activi- 
ties best defined by the most obvious and dominating 
of the conditions which control it; these conditions 
are social. The organismie view suggested the 
fundamental law in terms of which to interpret be- 
havior, the law of least action; it also made a phys- 
ical as opposed to a psychie conception of behavior 
unnecessary because action and energy were regarded 
as neutral terms implying neither matter nor mind.” 
All behavior is considered in terms of stresses or ten- 
sions brought about by the perception of a goal to 
be attained by the organism. Behavior ceases when 
equilibrium is established, i.e., when the organism 
attains the goal. It is claimed that “in its reaction 
to any given situation the organism perceives an 
object in its relationships. This object, perceived 
in its setting, is the goal toward which the organism 
moves.” Organized responses at the level of con- 
sciousness involve insight. The configurational con- 
cept relates to “the process by which the organism 
perceives a pattern of stimuli” and to “the type 
of motor reaction which the organism makes as a 
consequence of its perception of the stimulus-pat- 
tern. ... Once the situation is pereeived and the 
goal is established, the motor co-ordinations are al- 
ready effected; they take care of themselves; no spe- 
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cial muscle training or exercise is necessary, although 
by chance it may assist the organism in developing 
its insight.” The discussions lay stress upon experi- 
ments in the fields of learning and perception. Each 
chapter is followed by a bibliography and a more 
extensive bibliography is appended. Appended also 
are some illustrations of the application of statistical 
method in behavior. There is an extensive author 
index, glossary and general index. 68 illustrations.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
3938. Wilson, A. M. 

New York: McBride, 1929. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 3952, 3957, 4260.] 


The power within you. 
Pp. 197. $1.50.—R. R. 
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3939. Brian, C. R., & Goodenough, F. L. The rela- 
tive potency of color and form perception at vari- 
ous ages. J. Exper. Psychol., 1929, 12, 197-213.— 
An experiment to determine whether color or form 
“ plays a major part in the total apprehension of an 
object by individuals of a given age and whether this 
relative potency tends to change with age.” The 
method consisted in matching a series of geometrical 
solids and surfaces of different colors, so arranged 
that either form or color might be matched but never 
both simultaneously. 474 S’s from two years to 
adulthood were used. Below three years form pre- 
dominates, then color up to age six. From six years 
to adulthood form gains steadily. At 44% years 75% 
of the choices were based on color; in adults 90% 
of choices were based on form.—S. Renshaw (Ohio 
State). 

3940. Gundlach, R. Tonal attributes and fre- 
quency theories of hearing. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1929, 12, 187-196.—After pointing to the lack of 
agreement as to the tonal attributes, particularly in 
the cases of volume and brightness, the author de- 
seribes how pitch, intensity, volume and brightness 
may be demonstrated; discusses Abraham’s explana- 
tion of the basis of B; considers the relation of J and 
V to the energy and amplitude of the wave with ref- 
erence to theory, and finally considers the case of V 
as attribute. He concludes that there is “not at 
present sufficient evidence for two unlike attributes 
of tones in addition to P and I.” Objections to fre- 
quency theories, based on the works of MacKenzie, 
Steinburg, and Kingsbury, are made on the ground 
of the failure of these theories to account for inten- 
sity (loudness) in relation to energy and amplitude. 
—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


3941. Kampmeier, 0. F. Concerning retinal pres- 
sure images and their Brownian-like movement. 
Science, 1929, 69, 580-582.—Pressure upon the 
closed eyes produces a fantastic play of light and 
dark figures, the vividness of which depends on a 
number of factors, including the state of rest or 
fatigue of the visual elements. The sequence in which 
the designs follow one another is remarkably con- 
stant. The individual units oscillate or quiver with 
the rapidity and degree of excursion of Brownian 
motion. The dominating impression is an involved 
checkerboard design of thousands and thousands of 
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facets. The geometrical harmony of the images sug- 
gests that they are related to the retinal cells. The 
quivering movements may be placed in the category 
of Brownian motion, either of the entire visual cell 
or of a part of it—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


3942. Kempf, G. A., Collins, 8. D., & Jarman, B. 
L. Refractive errors in the eyes of children as de- 
termined by retinoscopic examination with a cyclo- 
plegic. U. S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health Bull. 
182, 1928. Pp. 56.—A report of detailed retinoscopic 
examinations made, after the administration of homa- 
tropin as a cycloplegic, of the eyes of 1,860 white 
school children of Washington, D. C. Snellen tests 
with the naked eye were made before and after the 
eycloplegic. Snellen test results: before cycloplegic, 
66% read 20/20 or better and 7% as low as 20/50 
or worse; after cycloplegic, 21% read 20/20 or bet- 
ter and 43% as low as 20/50 or worse. Retinoscopic 
examination: hyperopia or hyperopic astigmatism, 
88%; mixed astigmatism, 1%; myopia or myopic 
astigmatism, 7%: less than 4% emmetropic. The 
prevalence of hyperopia decreases with increasing 
age while the prevalence of myopia and astigmatism 
tends to increase. The most frequently found eye 
was not emmetropic but for 6—8-year-old children one 
with + 0.75 to + 1.00 diopter and for 12-16-year- 
olds about + 0.50 diopter of hyperopia. The mean 
visual acuity for all children was 0.85 (approxi- 
mately 20/23), = 0.233; the mean diopters, 0.898, 
o = 0.768. The relation between visual acuity 
(Snellen test) and diopters before the cycloplegie was 
r==—0414+ 0.0131, and after was e=0.736 
+ 0.0073.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


3943. Kleitman, N., & Piéron, H. De la variation 
du taux de sommation superficielle des impressions 
lumineuses en fonction de la nature de la lumiere, 
de la région rétinienne excitée et de l'état d’adapta- 
tion. (Variation in the rate of superficial summa- 
tion of light impressions as a function of the nature 
of the light, of the retinal region stimulated, and of 
the state of adaptation.) C.r. Soc. biol., 1929, 100, 
1174-1177.—These researches were made with Po- 
lack’s perimeter and photoptometer for determining 
the least perceptible brightness of circles having a 
diameter between 0.5 and 5 mm., situated 0.295 m. 
from the eye (angular diameters being from 6’ 10” to 
61’ 40”) at varying distances from the point of fixa- 
tion. These determinations were made in complete 
adaptation to darkness and in adaptation to light 
by fixation, between measurements, on a surface of 
white cloth with an illumination of 350 lux and a 
brightness equal to 0.011 ¢.p. per square centimeter. 
For each surface measurements were made in white, 
red, blue, and green light. The results show that the 
rate of superficial summation increases to the degree 
that, and in proportion as, one departs from the 
fixation point. At 60° from the fovea and for all 
lights in both states of adaptation, the summation is 
nearly integral. In the fovea (in adaptation to 
light), summation is negligible. White and green 
lights acted in identical fashion. Absolute sensitiv- 
ity increased when the parafoveal region was ap- 
proached, and more in adaptation to light than in 
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3944-3947 
adaptation to darkness. The topographical variation 
of the rate of the superficial summation was dif- 
ferent in red light from that in white or green light. 
In adaptation to light, the summation remained 
nearly integral up to 10° from the fovea, suddenly 
becoming practically nothing in the fovea. These 
complex variations of the rate of summation show 
that there cannot be any valid general law for super- 
ficial summation on the retinal surface—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3944. Martin, A. H. Stereoscopic and pseudo- 
scopic vision and convergence. Some new labora- 
tory experiments. Australasian J. Psychol. & Phil., 
1924, 2, 296-300.—The author shows how, with the 
aid of a few sheets of clear glass, a small amount of 
colored gelatin for eyepieces, and colored inks, some 
interesting stereoscopie and pseudoscopic phenomena 
may be demonstrated in the psychological laboratory. 
The principal is that of anaglyphs. “ Two stereo- 
scopic prints are made in separate colors—generally 
red and green—on the one sheet. One so overlaps 
the other that the two are in the position of the ob- 
ject as seen by each eye. Observed with the naked 
eye the print looks blotchy and repellent; if, how- 
ever, it be examined with red and green gelatin light 
filters, the red gelatin blocks out the red image and 
the green acts similarly with the other. The corre- 
sponding gelatin filter must be fitted to the correct 
eye so that each eye receives its own separate picture 
as in the stereoseope. If the gelatin filters be re- 
versed the result should be pseudoscopic, but as the 
subjects presented are generally either animal or 
human, this cannot be observed, since the mind can- 
not conceive of a hollow living being.” Some details 
for the application of this principle in the labora- 
tory are presented, together with a description of 
certain phenomena observed by the author. Some of 
the Titechener series of stereoscopic slides were used 
with strange effects. For instance, “a green circle 
was drawn in a hollow square of red, so that the cir- 
cle was slightly within the inner sides of the square. 
The circle was given a second coat of green, so that 
it did not disappear with the green eyepiece. The 
mixed effect of stereoseopy and binocular rivalry 
added a peculiarly ‘live’ effect to the circle, making 
it appear to move to and fro as if struggling to get 
out of the square.” An experiment to demonstrate 
the principles of convergence is also presented.—N. 
L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


3945. Moller, H. U. Untersuchungen iiber das 


Dunkelsehen mit MTschernings photometrischen 
Glasern. (Research on vision in the dark with 
Tscherning’s photometric glasses.) Acta Ophth., 


1929, 7, 1-146.—Tscherning’s photometric glasses are 
of neutral gray, made to absorb varying amounts of 
light, forming a logarithmic series. The curves of 
adaptation are smooth and logarithmic in form, 
showing no evidence of sudden transition from 
functioning of cones to rods. The Purkinje phe- 
nomenon is attributed to pigment rather than the 
lack of rods in the fovea. Experiments reported 
showed the adaptation of the eye to red light. Max- 
imal adaptation to light and to darkness took the 
length of time under the same conditions. 
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Visibility of an object depended upon its size and 
brightness. Many tables and graphs are given. 
Bibliography.—M. B. Mitchell (Gardner State Hos- 
pital). 

3946. Ostwald, W. Grundsatzliches zur mes- 
senden Farbenlehre. (Fundamentals of chromatic 
measurement.) Sitzber. Akad. Wiss., 1929, 14-26.— 
The logic of the measurement of sensation differences 
is briefly explained, and the technique of its applica- 
tion to the black-white brightness series and to the 
eolor series is destribed. Among other topics, the 
Weber-Fechner Law, complementaries, and mixture 
are treated briefly—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


3947. Rutten, F. J. T. Psychologie der waar- 
neming. Een studie over gezichtsbedrog. (The 
psychology of perception. A study in optical il- 
lusion.) Nijmegen: N. V. Dekker & Van de Vegt 
en J. W. Van Leeuwen, 1929. Pp. 154.—The writer 
has examined the Miiller-Lyer illusion ease, in order 
to take those phenomena which he could observe as 
the starting point for a theory of perception. The 
elements of Miiller-Lyer’s images were successively 
and tachistoseopically cast on a white screen in a 
perfectly dark room. In proportion to the time of 
exposure, the “formation” of the figures indicated 
four phases with special characteristics, as it was 
observed that the whole structure in extension and in 
depth was more and more perfected. When inhibi- 
tion was excluded, a “simultaneous consciousness ” 
of the different elements (second phase) preceded 
the consciousness of the whole (third and fourth 
phases) as a unit founded on isolated elements (sec- 
ond and third phases); this gave place finally to a 
closely articulated figure that seemed to represent a 
significant object (fourth phase). The observed unit 
provoked characteristic feelings and motor reactions; 
interesting movements of a corresponding character 
were also noticed in the observers. The character of 
the figure disappeared in much less time than the 
“formation” of the figure had required. Under 
definite cireumstances (at visual angles of 20°-45°) 
the phenomenon of the Miiller-Lyer illusion either 
did not take place, or else showed itself in a direction 
opposite to the ordinary prolongation of the line (as 
a consequence of the force of the unit). At the ex- 
posure of the figure and its parts, regular changes 
took place in the background itself, and the same 
movements were noticed which are discussed by the 
Gestalt psychologists. The writer separates these 
movements into (1) phenomena which are the con- 
sequence of the tachistosecopie exposure of an ob- 
ject, and (2) form-phenomena, which must be con- 
sidered as a result of the tendency to the formation 
of a new whole from collective data, ie., as the 
Durchstructurierung of the observed complex. The 
movement which emphasizes the difference in length 
between the isolated line and the line of the figure is 
a consequence of the sudden apparition of a com- 
plex of which the spatial relations are overrated. 
Finally, we discover an explanation of the Miiller- 
Lyer illusion in the perception process. This process 
has a tendeney to bring into correspondence and 
harmony the form and organization of the object 
with the signification, viz., the characteristic mean- 
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ing which the object has for the observer. The 
intuitive structure of the~- object, viz., the form 
perceived by the organic perception, is the realiza- 
tion of this tendency. This “formation” does not 
suppose a conscious activity, for this would contra- 
dict the immediateness which is proper to the object 
of perception. The predominance of these charac- 
teristics in the complex of the perception produces 
an emphasis on the spatial relations; and, as a con- 
sequence, there is effected a transformation and a 
change in the parts. These are functionally incor- 
porated into the characteristic whole which is the 
perceived unit.—F. J. T. Rutten (Utrecht). 
[See also abstracts 3921, 3936, 4256.] 
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3948. Bozzano, E. Pensée et volonté. (Thought 
and will.) Paris: Meyer, 1929. Pp. 120. 7 fr. 50. 
—The author considers thought and volition as model- 
ing and organizing forces. Thought is not a function 
of the brain; on the contrary, the brain is condi- 
tioned by thought.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


3949. Burton, W. H. The nature and direction 
of learning. New York: Appleton, 1929. Pp. 
xviii + 594. $2.25.—This book is a general methods 
text adapted to the use of normal school and college 
students. It is designed to precede the study of 
special methods, and to follow introductory courses 
(for which the author plans to prepare volumes in 
the near future). The intention is to present the best 
elements of various pedagogical views and to avoid 
the extremes of each. The material is organized in 
five units, as follows: (1) the nature of learning and 
of teaching; (2) general factors affecting any type 
of learning; (3) the learning types and their direc- 
tion; (4) the pupil’s subsidiary learning activities; 
(5) the teacher’s general activities. Each unit is 
introduced by a set of exploratory or pre-test ques- 
tions intended to show the status of a particular 
class in regard to particular phases of the subject, 
and thus help the instructor to adapt his teaching 
procedure to its peculiar needs. Each unit also in- 
cludes supplementary assignments, test questions and 
exercises. The method of presentation outlined has 
been developed as a result of three years’ intensive 
critical and experimental attack at the University of 
Chicago; but the book is so organized that it may 
with facility be used in “the most traditional text- 
book-teaching manner.”—M. P. Montgomery (Fari- 
bault, Minn.). 


3950. De Lambert, E. L’hygiéne de l'attention 
par l'autorégulation consciente. (The hygiene of 
attention through conscious self-regulation.) Bull. 
de la Soc. d@étude des formes humaines, 1928, 6, 353- 
375.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3951. Hamilton, H. C. The effect of incentives 
on accuracy of discrimination measured on the Gal- 
ton bar. Arch. of Psychol., 1929, No. 103. Pp. 73.— 
The author first gives a historical survey of research 
work on the influence of reward and punishment as 
incentives. For this study apparatus was designed 
to meet three requirements: (1) to measure visual 
discrimination of length without having any visual 
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stimuli present except the actual length being judged; 
(2) to present automatically incentive stimuli which 
would take on the nature of punishment for poor 
discrimination and of reward for good disecrimina- 
tion, without giving any indication of the nature of 
the error, and which would be comparable in re- 
spect to quality and intensity; (3) to measure the 
time taken for each discrimination made, without the 
subject’s knowledge. There were six groups of ten 
women each. The findings were as follows: Mere 
continued repetition of this simple discrimination 
brought practically no change in accuracy. The 
attitudes of reward and punishment created by the 
incentive stimulus were not reliably different in their 
effectiveness. The time consumed in making a dis- 
crimination did not bear a consistent relationship to 
the accuracy of the discrimination. The subjects did 
not better their responses after having been given an 
opportunity to guess the direction of the error. 
Definite knowledge given in the absence of reward or 
punishment was not as effective as the incentives 
without such knowledge. The emotional nature of the 
reward or punishment attitude seemed to heighten 
the attention to the task at hand, and perhaps enabled 
the subject to employ cues not otherwise brought into 
play. A bibliography is appended.—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

3952. Jaensch, E., & Schweicher, J. Die Streit- 
frage zwischen Assoziations- und Funktionspsychol- 
ogie, gepriift nach eidetischer Methode. (The ques- 
tion at issue between association and functional 
psychology tested by the eidetic method.) Berlin: 
O. Elsner, 1927.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

3953. Masson-Oursel, P. Etre curieux. (On being 
curious.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 110-112.—The 
cultivation of the mind is based on the development 
of curiosity. In order to be curious, it is necessary 
to be humble and to pay attention to facts. It is 
also necessary to like to search out difficulties, to 
raise problems, and to have courage in solving them. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3954. Peillaube, E. L’étude expérimentale de la 
pensée par la méthode d’introspection systématisée. 
(An experimental study of thought by a method of 
systematized introspection.) Rev. de phil., 1928, 28, 
397-435.—The author tries to explain the distinction 
between concept and image as used in psychology. 
He finds that there are psychic facts distinct from 
images and affective states which play a preponder- 
ant réle in thought, and that these appear in con- 
sciousness without any figurated representation, 
either sensorial or verbal, supporting them. The 
author discusses the works of Binet which tend to 
distinguish between ideation and energy, the works 
of the Wiirzburg school, K. Marbe, Ach, Watt, Orth, 
Stérring, Messer, and Biihler. Then he describes 
studies and conclusions of systematized introspection 
in which a word is used as a stimulus, and experi- 
mental and observational methods are employed. 
The results of these experiments are in terms of 
imageless thought, the distinction between thought 
and sensorial and verbal images, and between thought 
and mental dynamism. In conclusion, the author 
emphasizes the inadequacy of the introspective 
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method and the necessity for an analysis of objec- 
tive thoug Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


Rodrigues, G. Le raisonnement. (Reason- 


ing.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 72—-74.—Reasoning is 
anticipation and construction. It is a geometric apti- 
tude just as judgment is an ingenuity aptitude. The 
cholastie reasons in terms of time and the abstract, 
he realist in terms of duration. It is necessary to 
maintain contact with reality at all times.—Math. H. 
Pi¢ron (Sorbonne ) 


1956. Tesoro, G. La psicologia della testimoni- 
anza. The psychology of testimony.) Torino: 
Fratelli Boeca, 1929. Pp. 162.—This is not a study 
logy of testimony, but a semi-popular 
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yresentation of the psychological data which should 
be taken into consideration in evaluating testimony. 
t ntended for the layman and the lawyer. In ad- 

n to a short diseussion of the changing attitude 
toward testimony, the topies discussed follow: (1) 


lent ipon testimony operating before the fact: 

ex, psychopathie condition of witness, and so- 
influences acting at the time of the 
fact: attention, state of mind, and physiological fac- 


‘ ” 
lar I 2) 


}) influences acting after the fact: suggestion, 

nistration, and method of examining wit- 
it rraphv of 137 titles, most of them in 
n and Frencl B. F. Skinner (Harvard). 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


57. Agerberg, J. Consciousness as a physio- 
logical function. Acta psychiat. et neur., 1929, 4, 


03—149 The cortex 1S considered as related to 
. hical life in the same way that a musical instru- 
ited to music. The motive power of ap- 


ire! pontaneous movement is derived from sub- 
cortical centers. An important given to 
vhich the eortex is a mere addition. 


\ ( 110Nn n the 


position is 


process of thinking is an oscilla- 
mpulses between the two. Every conscious- 
e is a synthesis of partly conscious and 


Consciousness of a 
and internal im- 


is impulses. 
external 
thus sensory and mental de- 


es through 


thalamus; 
ns mav oceur without any noticéable alterations 
e corte VM. B. Mitchell (Northampton State 
Hospital ) 
8. André-Thomas, —. Les phénoménes de 


répercussivité. Systéme sympathique, systéme céré- 
bro-spinal, les spasmes vasculaires. (Phenomena of 
reper vit The sympathetic system, the cerebro- 
; and vascular spasms.) Paris: Mas- 
29. Pp. 245. 32 fr—Throughout the organ- 

uus functions are inter-dependent, and 
every disorder oecurring in one function starts reper- 
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eu or n other functions. The play of the diseased 
organ on other organs constitutes what is called 
sympat When, on the contrary, the activity of 
other « reflected on the diseased_organ, when 
the repereussion of an irritation is felt by the in- 

ired organ through the intermedium of the nervous 


tem, then we have what the author calls repercus- 
In four separate sections the author discusses: 
tie repereussivity (pilomotor, sudoral, vaso- 
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motor repereussivity, and pupillary syndromes) ; 
cerebro-spinal repercussivity; repereussivity and vas- 
cular spasms; and the relations of repereussivity to 
jacksonian epilepsy, general epilepsy, and asthma. 
All of the facts point to the idea that diseased or 
scarred processes produce a special susceptibility in 
the affected organ. This susceptibility can be trans- 
formed into reaction in some eases by vibrations 
which come from the nervous centers on the occasion 
of excitations proceeding from the periphery or the 
centers themselves; the quality of these vibrations is 
often more important than the number or the inten- 
sity. A long bibliography ends the study.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3959. Brugia, R. Révision de la doctrine des 
localisations cérébrales. (A revision of the doctrine 
of cerebral localizations.) Paris: Masson, 1929. Pp. 
197. 24 fr—The author repudiates the idea of cen- 
ters, and imagines thought as a dynamism, either 
electromagnetic or electrocolloidal, of the ganglion 
cells. In opposition to the doctrine of cerebral lo- 
ealization, the author places the idea of neuromyonic 
segmentary groupings, with which he explains re- 
flexes, sensations, coordinated language movements, 
inhibition, and sensory disorders.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


3960. McSwiney, B. A. Physiology in relation to 
psychological medicine. J. Ment. Sci., 1928, 74, 647- 
652.—During the nineteenth century the attention of 
neurological physiologists was mainly directed to the 
study of the functions of the lower parts of the 
nervous system rather than to the higher functions 
of the cerebral cortex. The physiologist had not dis- 
covered methods which could be applied to the in- 
vestigation of the cerebrum. Pavlov and his pupils 
have, however, devised a method which is based on 
sound physiological principles and is purely objec- 
tive. It has been shown that after removal of the 
cortex all power of forming conditioned reflexes is 
lost, the lower functions still remaining. Localized 
damage to cortical areas has only a temporary effect, 
the inhibitory processes being affected to a much 
greater extent than the excitatory. No place in the 
cortex could be found the removal of which would 
lead to the disappearance of all conditioned reflexes. 
From these results it would appear that there is no 
single association area controlling all association 
processes. In certain cireumstances conditioned re- 
flexes may have an injurious effect which may induce 
a pathological state of the brain. By such experi- 
ments as this it is possible for the physiologist to 
make observations on the function of the cerebral 
eortex, and thus to add his quota to the subject of 
psychological medicine.—-E. F. Symmes (Institute for 
Child Guidance). 

3961. Parker, G. H. The neurofibril hypothesis. 
Quar. Rev. Biol., 1929, 4, 155-178.—The author pre- 
sents a metabolic hypothesis of the neurofibril, con- 
cluding “that the neurofibrillar system is concerned 
specifically with the distribution of the metabolic in- 
fluences and not with the conduction of nerve im- 
pulses. These influences start in the region of the 
neuronie nucleus and spread over the lines of neuro- 
fibrils throughout the whole neurone.” The nature 
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of this influence is not stated, but suggestions of 
former theories are mentioned. The work of early 
investigators in this field is reviewed. The author’s 
theory is not “concerned with the transmission of 
the nerve impulse, as asserted by Schultze and advo- 
cated by Apathy and Bethe, nur with the mechanical 
support of the neurone as maintained by Koltzoff 
and Goldschmidt and in a qualified way by von 
Lenhossek.” Illustrations and 143 references.—H. S. 
Oberly (Pennsylvania). 

3962. Sapir, I. D. Printsip funktsionalnoi struk- 
tury v izuchenii vysskei nervnoi deyaltenosti. (The 
investigation of the structure of higher nerve-activ- 
ity.) Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologii i psikhotekhniki, 
1928, 1, 5-30.—The investigation of the higher ner- 
vous processes should also include the investigation 
of their structure. In the broader sense this refers 
to the study of the connections between and the rela- 
tions of reactions; in the narrower sense it refers 
to the special structural reaction-forms, which are 
peculiar to the more highly developed nervous activ- 
ity. The structure originates either by the extending 
of the reflex chains, or by the differentiating of the 
Gestalt reactions. The author describes the different 
characteristics and laws of the structures from the 
point of view of Gestalt psychology: the determin- 
ing influence of the whole on its parts and, contrari- 
wise, the effect of parts on each other, the distribu- 
tion of the relative value of different parts of the 
structure, the conflict of the form and background, 
ete. It is emphasized that the totality of nervous 
activity is not merely a mechanical sum, but rather 
a dynamic system having special laws. Since the 
structural relations correspond perfectly to the ac- 
knowledged materialistic-dialectic laws, the planful 
application of the methodological rules of dialectic 
materialism is the chief condition for obtaining re- 
sults from the investigation of reaction forms.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Wellesley). 


3963. Variot, G. Sur le parallélisme du dével- 
oppement du systéme nerveux et du systéme den- 
taire; aphasie temporaire prolongée d’un nourrisson. 
Anomalies de l’éruption dentaire. (On the paral- 
lelism between the development of the nervous system 
and of the dental system; prolonged temporary 
aphasia in a nursling. Anomalies of dental erup- 
tion.) Bull. et mém. Soc. méd., 1929, 45, 3d ser., 
830-832.—The author has already described the 
parallelism between the development of the dental 
system and that of the nervous system, and explained 
this by their common ectodermic origin. He reports 
the case of an infant of 20 months which was unable 
to articulate a single word. This aphasia is to be 
explained by retardation in development of the co- 
ordinated nervous centers for movements of the 
larynx and of the mouth organs which are indispen- 
sable to the articulation of sounds. In this child, the 
centers for language perception already functioned 
regularly, for he clearly understood what was said 
to him and his audition was good. It is very likely 
that the anomalies in the embryonic modeling of the 
follicles of the first dentition, which had retarded 
the eruption of the teeth, had been produced simul- 
taneously in the psychomotor centers which preside 
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over language articulation.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne ). 

3964. Von Economo, C. The cytoarchitectonics of 
the human cerebral cortex. (Trans. by 8. Parker.) 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. 198. 
$6.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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3965. Arbuzov, V. N. O vremeni raboty po testu 
Shultse dlya izucheniya utomleniya. (The duration 
of the work necessary for Schulz’s test for the study 
of fatigue.) Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologu i psikho- 
tekhniki, 1929, 2, 98-103.—An experiment by 
Davidovich indicated that the time allowed for 
Schulz’s test could be shortened, since the correlation 
between the results obtained from 5-minute and 3- 
minute test periods was very high (.98 according to 
Spearman’s P formula). In the present experiment 
the time was decreased to 1 minute of work time and 
correlations of from .85 to .97 were obtained. Be- 
cause relatively small P.E.’s were obtained with these 
correlations, the author concludes that the 1 minute 
of test time is adequate—D. FE. Johannsen (Welles- 
ley). 

3966. Cornil, —, & Pacaud, —. Considérations 
sur le rire automatique. Le stade d’élaboration du 
rire chez le nourrisson et le rire réflexe associatif. 
(Certain considerations concerning automatic laugh- 
ter. Stages of elaboration of laughter in the nurs- 
ling, and the associated laugh reflex.) Paris méd., 
1929, 19, 233-236.—There is a hierarchy of laughter. 
First it is a crude grimace of sensory origin; for ex- 
ample, the facial muscles contract under the influ- 
ence of tickling. It then becomes automatic and 
imitative, as shown when the infant imitates the 
laughter of his mother. Then it becomes psychic. 
It is, then, subcortical at the beginning of its motor 
expression; it ultimately becomes cortical in its 
praxiec and associative fixation as well as in its 
arousal.—-Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3967. Debove, H. Le probléme de l’habitude et 
les facultés de l’Aame. (The problem of habit and 
the faculties of the mind.) Rev. de phil., 1929, 27, 
188-204.—The author surveys the general problem 
of habit under three aspects: (1) field (its unique 
application to living beings); (2) nature (its pas- 
sivity or activity); and (3) kinds (the significant 
difference between passive and active habits). Ac- 
tive habit is the true, primitive form of habit; passive 
habit is only a single consequence of it and should 
be called custom.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3968. Kiefer, F. A. Manual motor correlation in 
superior children. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 357- 
371.—Motor tests, including the tensimeter, the tap- 
ping test, steadiness test, tracing test, and strength 
of grip test, were given to groups of children with 
an IQ of at least 115. When the results were com- 
pared with those of the control group consisting of 
children of average intelligence, the differenees were 
found to be negligible. Similar results were obtained 
when the tapping test was used to study the differ- 
ences in the effect of practice on the two groups.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Northampton State Hospital). 
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3969. Martin, A. H. The play attitude and life. 
Sydney Univ. Repr., 1924, Series XII. Pp. 6—A 
critical discussion of the theories of play.—wN. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

3970. Nylen, C. O. Un essai d’interprétation des 
reactions vestibulaires. (An essay on the inter- 
pretation of vestibular reactions.) Acta Oto-Laryn- 
gol., 1929, 13, 302-311.—Nystagmus was studied by 
extirpating various parts of the labyrinth and by 
making injections colored with India ink. It was 
found that a nystagmus was always accompanied by 
a hemorrhage, usually in the perilymphatie space 
near the utrieulus and saceulus. This supports the 
hypothesis that the nystagmus is due to anatomical- 
pathological changes in the perilymphatie spaces 
when the different positions of the head change the 
pressure in the labyrinth—M. B. Mitchell (North- 
ampton State Hospital). 

3971. Oates, D. W. Left-handedness in relation 
to speech defects, intelligence and achievement. 
Forum Educ., 1929, 7, 91-105.—Data obtained on 
+,176 boys aged 9 to 18 years were classified accord- 
ing to left-, right-, and different degrees of mixed- 
handedness by uni- and bi-manual tests, also by left- 
and right-eyedness. 5.4% were found to be left- 


handed (pure and mixed). Speech defects were 
found as follows: total group, 2.46%; right-handed, 
1.86%; left-handed, 7.52%; pure right- and left- 
handed, 2.01%; mixed types, 11.8%. Comparisons 


of handedness with teachers’ ratings of intelligence 
and achievement gave no marked correlations, but 
“while sinistrality is apparently not correlated with 
either superiority or inferiority of intellect, marked 
departure from unilateral functioning is definitely 
related to complications in the nervous organization 
which may hinder the adjustments necessary for the 
attainment of school efficiency at the level of native 
ability."—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

3972. Pacaud, —. Contribution a Tl’étude du 
mécanisme du rire. Le rire réflexe et le rire auto- 
matique. (A contribution to the study of the 
mechanism of laughter. Reflex laughter and auto- 
matic laughter.) Thése de méd. de VUniv. de Nancy, 
1928-1929, No. 403. Pp. 60.—In a preliminary sec- 
tion the author explains the technique and the results 
obtained from laughter aroused according to the 
Betcherew [Bekhterev?] method. He says that a 
differentiated motor mechanism can be aroused after 
conditioning with the sound of a metronome alone. 
He undertook an ontogenetic study of laughter in 
nurslings. He found three stages: the first was of a 
purely sensory origin; the second was automatic and 
imitative; the third was psychological. There is a 
short bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3973. Piéron, H. Technique simplifiée de labora- 
toire. Les temps de réaction. Le chronoptéscope. 
(Simplified laboratory technique. Reaction times. 
The chronoptoscope. ) Bull. de VInstit. Nat. d’ Orient. 
Prof., 1929, 1, 49-54.—The apparatus is inexpensive, 
permitting the measurement of the speed of reactions 
and their stability, and it ean replace the d’Arsonval 
and Hipp chronoseopes. It is an application of the 
law of falling bodies. By means of an iron rod 
which falls at the moment of stimulation and which 
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the subject can stop as soon as he perceives the visual 
or auditory stimulus, the experimenter can measure 
the time between the excitation and the reaction. A 
detailed deseription and a picture of the apparatus 
are given.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3974. Sjoberg, A. A. Experimental studies of the 
eliciting mechanism of sea-sickness. Acta Oto- 
Laryngol., 1929, 138, 343-347.—The motions of a 
moving ship are diving, pitching, and rolling. Only 
the up and down harmonic oscillating movement was 
used to produce the phenomena artificially, since it 
was found to be sufficient. Dogs with both laby- 
rinths destroyed were absolutely insensitive. A model 
of the labyrinths made of glass tubing and filled 
with fluid was used to study the pressure distribu- 
tions under various conditions of motion. These 
pressure variations are the exciting factor in eliciting 
the mechanism of sea-sickness, according to the 
author. He explains the psychic phenomena of sea- 
sickness as the stimulation or exhaustion of certain 
centers of the brain due to continually repeated pres- 
sure changes—M. B. Mitchell (Northampton State 
Hospital). 

3975. Walker, E. R., & Weedon, W. J. Assem- 
bling matches: a simple manu-motor test. Awus- 
tralasian J. Psychol. & Phil., 1927, 5. Pp. 8.—The 
material for this test consists of a box of ordinary 
matches and boards upon which they may be laid out. 
Thirty matches are arranged on the board in a speci- 
fied order and upon signal the subject is required to 
pick up the matches as quickly as possible and place 
them inside the match box so that all the heads are 
at the open end. It is necessary to pick up one 
match at a time and not to skip any as the subject 
proceeds from one end of the arrangement to the 
other. This test was given to 577 boys and 579 girls 
ranging in age from five to fifteen years. “ The 
average time decreases gradually and consistently 
with age, with one exception. The curve of growth 
for this form of ability tends to flatten out in the 
higher years and is similar in form to that of gen- 
eral mental growth. The normal time for thirteen 
years is greater than that for twelve years. At this 
point of the curve of growth we have a reversion. 
This is due, however, to the results for the girls only 
and is not present in the case of the boys.” When 
the results were grouped according to social status 
the children from the industrial classes were slightly 
superior. Martin, Simmat, and Doig’s investigation 
of engineering apprentices showed this test to be 
somewhat diagnostic of ability in manual motor occu- 
pations—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

[See also abstracts 3913, 3914, 3919, 4049.] 
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3976. Andrews, E. A. Population of ant mounds. 
Quar. Rev. Biol., 1929, 4, 248-257.—The question as 
to the extremely large numbers in mounds of Ameri- 
ean ants led the author to use several methods to 
estimate the population of the ant Formica exsec- 
toides. A count, at intervals, of the number of ants 
on paths between mounds and food trees; a count of 
the number under a small frame held over the mound; 
an estimate of the number of ants required to re- 
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move a known quantity of limestone fragments; and 
an estimate of the number by breaking into the 
mound and observing the cast-off pupa of the young, 
were some methods used. In February, May and 
November of the same year, an average sized mound 
was dug up, measurements taken, conditions noted, 
and a count made. The result of this careful investi- 
gation indicates that the population of the mound 
was 10,000. It is suggested that other estimates are 
exaggerated.—H. S. Oberly (Pennsylvania). 


3977. Bent, A. C. Life histories of North Amer- 
ican shore birds. Order Limicolae (Part 2). U.S. 
Nat. Mus., 1929, Bull. 146. Pp. 412. $1.00.—In 
this volume the author has collected published and 
unpublished records on habits and distribution for 
44 species comprising five families of shore birds of 
the Order Limicolae. As far as possible records are 
presented for each species on courtship, nesting, feed- 
ing, and general behavior; on eggs and plumage; on 
voice; and on migration, with ranges and dates. 
There are 66 plates, usually with two figures to each 
plate, illustrating the various birds and their habits. 
There is a twelve-page bibliography.—C. M. Louttit 
(Hawaii). 

3978. Cameron, H. C. High temperature deaths 
among experimental rats. Science, 1929, 69, 576.— 
G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3979. Gengerelli, J. A. Preliminary experiments 
on the causal factors in animal learning. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1929, 9, 245-274—A number of experi- 
ments are reported in which white rats were required 
to adjust to various changes in the pattern of a Shep- 
herd adjustable maze. His results lead the author 
to conclude that “kinesthetic chain” performance 
does not give a sufficient explanation of the learning 
of the rat. The behavior argues for the presence of 
a certain amount of ‘ generalization’ on the part of 
the rat.”—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

3980. Hecht, S., & Wolf, E. The visual acuity of 
the honey bee. J. Gen. Physiol., 1929, 12, 727-760. 
—Bees respond by a characteristic reflex to a move- 
ment in their visual field. By confining the field to a 
series of parallel dark and luminous bars the authors 
determined the size of bar to which the bees respond 
under different conditions, and in this way measured 
the visual acuity of the eye. The maximum visual 
acuity of the bee is lower than the lowest human 
visual acuity. The visual angle corresponding to the 
maximum visual acuity as found experimentally is 
identical with the structural angular separation of 
adjacent ommatidia in the region of maximum den- 
sity of ommatidia population. When this region was 
rendered non-functional by means of opaque paint, 
the resulting visual acuity was found to correspond 
to the angular separation of those remaining omma- 
tidia which now constituted the maximum density 
of population. The angular separation of adjacent 
ommatidia is much smaller in the vertical axis than 
in the horizontal axis. The experimentally deter- 
mined visual acuity varies correspondingly. The 
bee’s eye is essentially an instrument for uni-diree- 
tional vision, functional along the vertical axis. The 
visual acuity of the bee varies with the illumination 
in much the same way that it does for the human 


eye. It is suggested that the thresholds of the vari- 
ous ommatidia are not the same but that they vary 
as does any other characteristic of a population. 
Taking into consideration the angular separation of 
ommatidia, it is possible to derive a distribution 
eurve for the thresholds of the ommatidia which re- 
sembles the usual probability curves ——C. H. Graham 
(Clark). 

3981. Kahler, H., Chalkley, H. W., & Voegtlin, 
C. The nature of the effect of a high-frequency 
electric field upon Paramecium. U.S. Pub. Health 
Ser., Pub. Health Rep., 1929, 44, 339-347. (Repr. 
no. 1,265.)—It is shown that the only demonstrable 
effect of the exposure of Paramecium caudatum to a 
high frequency (10,000 ke. and 75,000 ke.) electro- 
statie or electromagnetic field is that primarily caused 
by a temperature increase in the organism. The or- 
ganisms all died when the temperature was raised to 
41°-43° C. either in the field or in a water bath. 
Organisms kept in the field for long periods at sub- 
lethal temperatures showed no effects observable in 
their behavior or in the rate of reproduction. It is 
pointed out that due consideration must be given to 
the control of certain complicating factors, such as 
the so-called skin effect and the energy output of the 
generating circuit, if valid conelusions are to be ob- 
tained.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

3982. Louttit, C. M. Reproductive behavior of 
the guinea pig. II. The ontogenesis of the repro- 
ductive behavior pattern. J. Comp. Psychol., 1929, 
9, 293-304.—All of the animals were born in the 
laboratory, each litter in a separate cage. “ The 
data for three experiments, viz., males and females 
(1) separated until thirty days of age, and then put 
together for five minutes each day, (2) put together 
five minutes each day from the age of ten days, and 
(3) put together twenty-five minutes each day from 
the age of ten days, seem to indicate that physical 
maturation is of more importance in the development 
of the reproductive behavior in the guinea pig than 
experience gained from association with animals of 
the opposite sex.”—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

3983. MacBride, E. W. The herd instinct in ani- 
mals. Its bearing on the bases of human society. 
Eug. Rev., 1929, 21, 97-108.—Cooperative activities 
of animals of all stages of complexity are described. 
These include migration of fish for feeding and 
spawning, mating of amphibians and reptiles, nesting 
and community life of birds of different levels of 
nervous organization, mating, rearing of young, and 
herding for mutual protection among primitive and 
higher mammals, and man’s development of civiliza- 
tion.—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 

3984. Mayeda, T., & Date, S. De l’influence de la 
concentration en ions H sur le galvanotropisme de 
la Paramécie. (On the influence of a concentration 
of H ions on galvanotropism in paramecia.) C. r. 
Soe. biol., 1929, 101, 633-635.—The experiments were 
made on Paramecium caudatum placed in a solution 
where the pH desired was obtained by adding acid 
or alkali. The paramecia, placed in running water, 
presented a cathodic galvanotropism. This galvano- 
tropism was influenced more easily by the internal 
reaction of the organism than by the pH of the sur- 
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rounding environment. Acetie acid gave rise to a 
cathodic galvanotropism until pH equaled 9.0, but 
beyond that value the galvanotropism became anodic. 
The ammoniae solution did not seem to penetrate into 
the protoplasm of the paramecia.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne ). 

3985. Pincus, G., & Crozier, W. J. On the geo- 
tropic response in young rats. Proc. Nat. Acad. 
Sei., 1929, 15, 581-586.—The problem of establish- 
ing units in which nervous and mental phenomena 
is, practically, the problem of 
the phenomena as func- 
variables. The hereditary basis of 

likewise be mathematically and 
dynamically defined. “... the definition of a gene 
should properly be based on the formulation of an 
effect in inheritance as a function of some vari- 
ich ean influence its expression. Otherwise 
ean be obtained for the measurement of the 
terms which may admit determining its na- 
ire.” Now in mathematical formulations or 
‘abstract,” “arbitrary” constants are 
Do these constants have any bio- 
logically “ real” significance? “ A ‘ biologically real 
would be one which for example behaves 
unitary Mendelian] way when 
subjected to manipulation of a purely biological 
.2., eross-breeding|. The authors show that 
geotropie responses of three races of rats 

\, and B) are expressed in the form of 
respective “abstract” constants are 

different for each race. Further, 
the specifi the constants obtained in the 
examination of the races K and A, are re-obtained in 
an examination of the experimental results of a 
genetically rational scheme involving two generations 
breeding. To this extent, at least, the con- 
tants ot the equations connecting stimulus and geo- 
responses in these rodents, have a “ real” as 
mathematical significance.—H. S. Conrad 
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well as a 
(Calitornia). 
Rode, P. Une application du phénoméne 
d’immobilisation réflexe. (An application of the 
reflex immobilization phenomenon.) Rev. d’hist. nat. 
1928, 9, 269-372.—The author obtained reflex 
immobilization in the octopus by placing the animal 
back, holding the thorax with the left hand, 
seizing the head with the right hand and turning it 
from behind. When the hands were relaxed, the 
animal remained immobile from 30” to 4. Certain 
small birds were immobilized simply by placing them 
on their backs. The author failed with ducks and 
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ceese Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3987. Schneirla, T. C. Learning and orientation 
in ants. Comp. Psychol. Monog., 1929, 6, No. 4. 
Pp. 143.—Ants of the species Formica subsericea and 


Formica exsectoides were kept in the experimental 
laboratory in permanent earth-filled nests. The nest 
in use was connected with the maze “by a bridge. 
The ants were required to pass through the maze to 
obtain food and to return to the nest via the maze 
while carrying the food. Several types of maze were 
used. The ability of the ants to learn new maze pat- 
terns, their ability to adapt to various changes in 
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the maze pattern, their ability to adapt to changes 
in illumination, ete., were studied. A control of the 
chemical factor was found to be necessary in the 
maze situation, since the ant passes over a “ rela- 
tively restricted (‘canalized’) path” and forms a 
chemical trail, which, as controls demonstrated, aids 
in his orientation. To control this factor the floors 
and walls of the maze were covered with removable 
bristol board units. Many of the ants learned a 
maze pattern which involved 10 blinds, and two more 
simple mazes were readily mastered. On the first 
trips many irregularities in behavior and retracings 
were in evidence, which were gradually eliminated. 
The error and time curves were typically “ negatively 
accelerated.” After the maze had once been learned 
there was little decrement in efficiency after as long 
an interval as three weeks. Formica subsericea was 
superior to Formica exsectoides in learning the mazes, 
although the general form of the learning curve was 
the same for both. There were great individual dif- 
ferences among the ants, as well as variability in 
individuals from time to time. A detailed individual 
record for one ant presents a sample of the type of 
behavior observed. “If two successive turns are 
made toward the same side through appropriately 
situated maze alleys, the momentum gained by the 
ant will throw her into close contact with the out- 
side wall of the last alley in the series.” Kinesthetic 
influence was demonstrated by controls involving a 
shortening or lengthening of the alleys. When these 
changes were made the ants ran into the walls at the 
sides and ends of the alleys and appeared greatly 
disturbed. Changes in the maze pattern, once the 
maze had been learned, were soon mastered. A 180° 
change in the position of the light source did not re- 
sult in great disturbance. Various other lighting 
changes were made and the ants showed an increas- 
ing ability to adapt to new changes. An analysis of 
the results according to types of blinds is also pre- 
sented. Bibliography of 81 titles—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 


3988. Warden, C. J., & Baar, J. The Miiller- 
Lyer illusion in the ring dove, Turtur risorius. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1929, 9, 275-292.—Two ring doves 
were trained to discriminate between a short (posi- 
tive) line and a long (negative) line placed at the 
end of a Yerkes-Watson discrimination apparatus. 
When the Miiller-Lyer illusion figures were substi- 
tuted for the lines the birds still responded posi- 
tively to the apparently shorter one. To be sure 
that the birds were responding to the lines per se, a 
number of controls were carried out in which the 
arrows of the figures and the objective length of the 
lines were changed. The authors believe that their 
data show conelusively that the illusion effect is pres- 
ent for the doves when the figures are presented 
under their conditions. They believe that they are 
warranted in saying “that the illusion effect was at 
least as great as is the effect of adding 7 mm. to the 
longer of two simple figures of the general sort here 
used when the shorter figure is 108 mm. in length.” 
Evidence of this nature, if substantiated by further 
work, they believe, “ would lend strength to periph- 
eral versus central theories, and among the former 
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to retinal versus eye-movement theories, since in the 
case of birds at any rate the latter factor could hardly 
be of much importance.”—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

3989. Whitney, L. F. Inherited mental aptitudes 
in dogs. Eugenics, 1929, 2, 8-16—Man has done 
much to create our breeds of dogs, and has determined 
by breeding not only their physical but also their 
mental traits. Inherited traits have been developed 
for specialized uses. The characteristics of the vari- 
ous breeds are deseribed. Breeds each have their 
special inherited mental aptitudes—W. C. Poole 
(Worcester, Mass.). 

[See also abstract 3917.] 
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3990. Binder, R. M. How to interest college stu- 
dents in eugenics. Eug. News, 1929, 14, 107-109.— 
The following procedures may be used in attempting 
to interest college students in eugenics: show young 
reformers that their Utopias must have a solid foun- 
dation; emphasize the inheritance of health, the anal- 
ogy of plant and animal breeding, the economic waste 
caused by defectives, and the importance of proper 
mate selection in insuring good quality in one’s own 
children.—R. K. White (Stanford). 

3991. Borgius, W. Die Angst um die Geburten- 
aufwertung. (Anxiety about the birth rate.) Zsch. 
f. Sez.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 174-190.—The 
author gives a critical discussion of Burgdorfer’s 
book, Geburtenriickgang und seine Bekiimpfung. 
This book is of great value as a source book because 
of its many charts and statistical tables. Borgius 
takes exception to Burgdérfer’s statement that the 
decline in birth rate, which began at the beginning of 
this century and was accelerated on account of the 
war, is cause for alarm. Burgdérfer maintains that 
the only methods of combating it are intensive settle- 
ment of country districts and the inauguration of a 
parents’ insurance program. This latter would be 
maintained at the expense of the childless and un- 
married. He further contends that it would be bet- 
ter to create new opportunities for work for an in- 
creased population than to decrease the birth rate. 
This is absurd, according to Borgius, who states that 
even today the export industry has not enough de- 
mand for its production. It is not anxiety for the 
spiritual or cultural welfare of the people that is 
motivating the appeal for an increased birth rate, 
but the greed of politicians—H. 8S. Clapp (South- 
boro, Mass. ). 

3992. Borgius, W. Schlussbemerkungen auf vor- 
stehenden Aufsatz von Oberregiersrat Dr. F. Burg- 
dorfer. (Concluding remarks on the preceding 
treatise of Oberregiersrat Dr. F. Burgdérfer.) Zsch. 
f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 204-206.—Con- 
trary to Burgdorfer’s statement that Borgius disre- 
gards race differences, the latter does appreciate 
ethnological differences. However, it makes no dif- 
ference what a man’s color may be nor what tongue 
he speaks if he is healthy, happy and possessed of a 
sound mind. We should not encourage the idea that 
the masses are more important than the individual 
and that the larger mass is more important than the 
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smaller. Borgius considers any attempt to raise the 
birth rate through the use of patriotic propaganda 
as most unworthy.—H. S. Clapp (Southboro, Mass.). 

3993. Burgdorfer, F. Die Lebensfrage des deut- 
schen Volkes. (The vital question of the German 
people.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 
191-204.—The author replies to Borgius’ criticism of 
his book Geburtenriickgang und seine Bekiimpfung. 
He summarizes briefly the aim of his book and states 
the chief results of his research. The greater part of 
his book is given over to reports and analyses of 
facts concerning birth rate and population. Borgius 
as well as Burgdérfer’s other critics, has misunder- 
stood his thesis. It is not the greater growth of 
peoples but that the existence of the German people 
on German soil—qualitatively and quantitatively— 
should be made as certain as possible for all time.— 
H. S. Clapp (Southboro, Mass.). 

3994. Campbell, C. G. Positive eugenics: Presi- 
dential address of the Eugenics Research Associa- 
tion. Eug. News, 1929, 14, 90-99.—The number of 
children should be considered in fixing salaries of 
preachers, scholars, ete. Tax laws should consider 
quality of offspring —R. K. White (Stanford). 

3995. Devaux, E. La génése de l’intelligence hu- 
maine. (The genesis of human intelligence.) Rev. 
gén. d. sci., 1929, 40, 144~-150.—The author lays down 
the hypothesis that man may be the offspring of an 
anthropoid that was forced to live in a cavern. The 
forest may have made the monkey; the cave, man. By 
the single fact of having been reared in a cave, the 
offspring of the anthropoids may have been endowed 
with the attributes of humanity, their growth re- 
tarded, and, because of this fact, their period of edu- 
eability prolonged. They may have learned to under- 
stand the meaning of things and the sense of sounds, 
and acquired spoken language. They may have 
domesticated the jackal, producing the dog. They 
may have acquired a dwelling place and a nest, thus 
obtaining the feeling of ownership and family con- 
sciousness. The anthropoid, which continued living 
in the woods, developed only its reflexes.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3996. Goddard, H. H. Hereditary mental aptitudes 
in man. Eugenics, 1929, 2, 1-7..-No mental traits 
are inherited, but some mental aptitudes are trans- 
mitted. “There is no spiritual entity in the germ 
plasm.” “ We cannot inherit goodness or badness.” 
Personality is partly inherited; intelligence is in- 
herited.—W. C. Poole (Worcester, Mass.). 

3997. Grossman, W. Eugenics in the Talmud and 
its effect. Eug. News, 1929, 14, 104-106.—Several 
quotations from the Mishnah, edited about 200 A.D., 
are given. These show explicit recognition of hered- 
ity, the prohibition of marriage into a leprous or 
epileptic family, the prohibition of the marriage of 
imbeciles, rules for sex hygiene, emphasis upon the 
importance of breeding for character, ete. The pres- 
ent superiority of Jews is attributed to these meas- 
ures.—R. K. White (Stanford). 

3998. Hansen, 8. Danish sterilization law, trans- 
lated in full. Eug. News, 1929, 14, 122.—The Dan- 
ish sterilization law (passed in June, 1929), “ the 
firs’ modern eugenical sterilization law to be enacted 
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in Europe,” provides for voluntary sterilization, and 
for sterilization of asylum inmates. Both require 
the consent of the Minister of Justice, and have 
numerous other safeguards. Heavy fines are inflicted 
for unauthorized operations —R. K. White (Stan- 
ford). 

3999. Himes, N. E. Some untouched birth con- 
trol research problems. Eug. News, 1929, 14, 107.— 
Suggested problems: standardization of clinical ree- 
ord-forms; follow-up work in clinics; psychometric 
studies of clinie clientele; historical studies of the 
movement in every country except England; biog- 
raphies of outstanding leaders; studies of court de- 
cisions as contrasted with statutcry law; verification 
of recent indications that “a reverse current in the 
differential birth rate is setting in within specified, 
somewhat narrow, groups.”—R. K. White (Stan- 
ford). 

1000. Wessel, B. B. The index of racial influence. 
Eug. News, 1929, 14, 102-104.—“ National origins ” 
as a basis for immigration quotas should be racial 
rather than merely geographical. The statistics now 
used also underestimate the importance of long-es- 
tablished and prolifie racial stocks. A better meas- 
ure would be the relative amount of germ-plasm 
contributed to the children of today. For example, 
an ethnie survey of Woonsocket, R. I., made on this 
basis in 1926-27, showed that the “ Irish stock jumps 
from 1.7% for country of origin to 9.0% for ethnic 
numerical equivalent.” The U. S. Census now gives 
ancestry figures adequate for the purpose, except 
that they too are geographic rather than racial.—R. 
K. White (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 3907, 3925, 3989, 4067.] 
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1001. Buchanan, D. N. Meskalinrausch. (Mes- 
ealin intoxication.) Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1929, 9, 
67-88.—The headings are: history and religious 
ritual; physiological action; case histories of sub- 
jects and analysis of reports; after-effects of mes- 
ealin; comparison of mesealin with similar drugs; 
general psychological effects of mescalin intoxica- 
tion; note on lilliputian illusions. Bibliography of 
89 titles.—L. B. Hill (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt Hos- 
pital). 

4002. Clark, H. I. Personality and the social 
worker. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 99-107.—An 
individual’s personality, his reaction to his environ- 
ment, changes according to the situation in which he 
is placed. These personalities are more or less well 
integrated in his character. To understand a client’s 
personalities, the social worker must both observe his 
overt reactions in various situations and also gain a 
knowledge of the various groups of forces which 
caused the development of the personalities. Only 
with such a basie knowledge may attempts be made 
to ereate new attitudes and to change personalities. 

G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4003. De Gaultier, J. La main d’oeuvre subcon- 


sciente; son excellence. (Subconscious handiwork; 
its excellence.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 74-76.— 


Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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4004. Etienne, E. Deux interventions chirurgi- 
cales importantes sans emploi d’anesthésiques 
(auto-suggestion et hypnose). (Two important 
surgical operations without the use of anesthetics: 
auto-suggestion and hypnosis.) Soc. des sci. méd. et 
biol. de Montpellier, Nov. 21, 1928.—The author 
reports two surgical operations in which insensitive- 
ness was obtained through auto-suggestion and was 
easily maintained during the operation. The two 
patients had boiled water compresses over the mouth 
and nose. One of the operations consisted in a 
trepanation with a cutting of a large fragment of 
softened matter; the other was a removal of the upper 
third of the diaphysis of the femur.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


4005. Glover, E. The psychology of the psycho- 
therapist. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1929, 9, 1-16.— 
The psychotherapist should subject himself to a more 
searching investigation than that to which he is pre- 
pared to submit his most diffieult case. A clinical 
survey of subjective therapeutic tendencies indicates 
that there is at the outset a maximum of objectivity, 
which sooner or later is brushed away by a “ wish 
formation”; thereafter appear reactions to be 
classed as magical, persuasive, exhortative, or nega- 
tivistie. A study of different components of mental 
structure enables us to classify main tendencies of 
psychotherapy as emanating from the real ego, the 
super-ego, or the id. Suggestion therapists exhibit 
the most spontaneous and involuntary exploitation 
of unmodified super-ego tendencies, with a continu- 
ous drag towards the methods of the primitive id 
system. The difference between psychoanalysis and 
other analytic methods depends on the degree to 
which the rationalizing tendencies of the real ego are 
allowed to cover unmodified super-ego interests. 
Sadistic instinctual drives are most important; their 
modification determines the choice of form of therapy. 
Every therapist tends to exploit or takes steps to 
avoid exploiting character traits patterned on anxiety, 
hysterical, obsessional, or paranoidal mechanisms. 
There is a fundamental subjective incompatibility 
between the tendencies gratified in transference 
manipulation and those gratified in transference 
resolution. Any mixing of methods must be in the 
nature of an unstable emulsion liable to disintegrate 
in moments of stress.—L. B. Hill (Sheppard & Enoch 
Pratt Hospital). 


4006. Gordon, R. G. Certain personality prob- 
lems in relation to mental illness with special ref- 
erence to suicide and homicide. Brit. J. Med. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 9, 60-66.—As propositions for disecus- 
sion the following are offered: (1) Suicide and 
homicide are closely related and both represent a 
failure in the personal adjustment to the social en- 
vironment, the universe and reality. (2) The coro- 
ner’s jury is correct, except in rare cases, in the use 
of the phrase, “suicide while of unsound mind.” 
(3) The apparently ordinary person may under spe- 
cial circumstances commit suicide or homicide if of 
the potentially psychotic type, but (4) not if he is 
of the potentially psychoneurotie type, for such 
persons do not commit suicide or homicide or become 
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insane.—L. B. Hill (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt Hos- 
pital). 

4007. Hadfield, J. A. Anxiety states. Brit. J. 
Med. Psychol., 1929, 9, 33-37.—The author makes 
critical comments on E. Jones’ Psychopathology of 
Anxiety. The physical manifestations of anxiety 
are characteristically autonomic over-activities, re- 
sulting from thwarted voluntary acts. The psychoses 
differ from the psychoneuroses in that they are as- 
sociated with toxemiec and endocrine states which 
render the autonomic system less stable. Jones says 
that anxiety is due to the threat of the libido against 
the ego. The author believes that anxiety is fear 
aroused by anything which threatens the obliteration 
of the ego. Sexual feelings, hatred and revenge, 
lack of protection and security, harsh treatment, 
starvation, isolation, difficulties in birth, and other 
threats may lead to fear in childhood, which pre- 
pares the way for anxiety. A child so conditioned 
regards the world as a terrible place, and reacts by 
self-assertiveness or by moral amenability. These 
are typical character traits of the patients suffering 
from anxiety, and it is the threat to these—the sense 
of power and the moral sense—which precipitates 
anxiety in later life—L. B. Hill (Sheppard & Enoch 
Pratt Hospital). 

4008. Hague, E. F., & others. Studies in conduct, 
with character case conferences. Book III. (U. 8. 
ed.) Lineoln, Neb.: Univ. Publ. Co., 1929. Pp. 512. 
$1.08.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4009. Hollander, B. Some types of men. L£thol. 
J., 1929, 14, 45-48.—A description of the self-con- 
scious and shy, the snob, and the brave man.—F. M. 
Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

4010. Igert, M. Les guérisseurs mystiques. Etude 
psychopathologique. (Mystic healers. A _ psycho- 
pathological study.) Thése de méd. de Toulouse, 
1928-1929, No. 26. Pp. 150.—Among the persons 
who practice medicine illegally are mystic healers. 
These are divided into two classes: (1) the weak- 
minded, unbalanced, suggestible healers; and (2) the 
mythomaniaes, related to the impassioned mystics. 
Both classes express collective mysticism; it is the 
crowd that makes it possible for desired miracles to 
be performed. A short bibliography ends the thesis. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4011. Jones, E. The psychopathology of anxiety. 
Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1929, 9, 17-25.—Morbid 
anxiety is distinguished from real fear by a state of 
mind rather than an attitude toward an object, by 
the disproportion between the external stimulus and 
the response between the bodily manifestations and 
conscious fear, and in the disharmony between mani- 
festations, both mental and physical. Anxiety is per- 
verted fear reaction, the ego protecting itself against 
libido by the reaction of fear. Real fear presents 
one useless and two useful components: mental 
alertness, physical preparedness, and dread. Anx- 
iety in war neurotics occurred in those whose 
libido, organized on homosexual narcissistic bases, 
was so attached to the ego as to be stimulated when 
the latter was in danger. Anxiety arises in relation 
to over-developed libidinal ecathexis, either from 
direct erotic excitation or from threat to the libidinal 
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organization. A threat causes libidinal investiture 
at the point threatened, the anxiety of the ego being 
secondary to this increase. The steps in the process 
are (1) the perception of external danger, (2) nor- 
mal fear, (3) over-investment of the ego with nar- 
cissistie libido as a protection against threatened 
danger, (4) anxiety on the part of the ego as a re- 
sponse to excess of libido. The ego conceives excess 
hbido as a danger, for if uncontrolled it is a threat 
to career and to life itself. Deeper infantile fears 
are in the unconscious and seem to be related to the 
current situation. Ungratified needs such as those 
implied in the erotic wishes of the child are intoler- 
able. The ultimate danger is loss of capacity for 
erotic gratification, a condition found clinically in the 
castration complex. Physical manifestations of anx- 
iety are of infantile origin. Birth is an early situa- 
tion which contributes factors toward the making of 
what is later the picture of anxiety —L. B. Hill 
(Sheppard & Enoch Pratt Hospital). 

4012. Katsainos, G. M. The physiology of love. 
Boston: Author, 1929. Pp. 326. $4.00.—Material is 
presented in lecture style from a teleological point of 
view on many topics related to sex, including the 
following: instinctive factors; night emissions; in- 
fant experiences; masturbation; moral aspects; prov- 
oeation; sodomy; monogamy; onanism; role of will; 
old age. Several chapters are devoted to arguments 
in favor of monogamy. As illustrative material nu- 
merous anecdotes are presented.—L. W. Gellermann 
(Clark). 

4013. Konig, A. Rechtsschutz den illegitimen 
Ehefrauen. (Legal protection for common-law 
wives.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 
171-174.—This article raises the question whether it 
is not time to grant lawful recognition to sex rela- 
tions occurring out of wedlock which take on the 
character of a legal union in respect to duration, 
manner of life, faithfulness and devotion. In case 
of desertion the woman, if blameless, should have a 
claim to a satisfactory settlement or an income which 
would be commensurate with the demands of her par- 
ticular case and with the man’s financial status. The 
woman is in particular need of legal protection when 
the relationship is destroyed by the death of her 
companion. The author points out that he is by no 
means attacking the institution of marriage, and 
censures any attempt to abolish marriage—H. S. 
Clapp (Southboro, Mass.). 


4014. Lodge, O. Pourquoi je crois a l’immortalité 





personnelle. (Why I believe in personal immortal- 
ity.) Bibliothéque de philosophie spiritualiste 
moderne et des sciences psychiques. Paris: Jean 


Meyer, 1929. Pp. 210. 10 fr.—The work is a se- 
lection of facts judged convineing by the author, 
together with a résumé of his views on the reality of 
eternal existence after corporeal death. There is no 
bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4015. Lovell, H. T. Psycho-analysis in its rela- 
tion to traditional psychology. Australasian J. 
Psychol. & Phil., 1923, 1, 93-104.—-“ Conation” is 
substituted for the Freudian “wish” because “ the 
word ‘wish’ is too conscious in its reference to con- 
note properly the deep-seated, primitive urge of life 
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with which one is always dealing in dynamic psy- 
chology. The word ‘ conation’ does imply the whole 
full-blooded urgency of life.” The author considers 
various Freudian concepts and attempts to point out 
their relation to traditional psychological concepts. 


Freud’s considerations of traditional psychology are 
“vitiated by his preoccupations” and many of his 
inferences, particularly those concerning instinct, 
are so unwarranted as to be ridiculous.” Freud’s 
concept of sublimation is considered of great im- 
portance; so also are his contributions to dream 
psycho! and “his uncompromising use of the 
conception of psychological determinism.”—N. L. 


Munn Pittsburgh ). 

1016. Mack, R. J. A dream from an eleventh 
century Japanese novel. IJnt. J. Psychoanal., 1927, 
8, 402-403 {n account of a dream in a Japanese 
novel, The Tale of Genji, written between 1001-1015 
\. D., translated by Arthur Waley. In addition to 
the comment of the translator, there is given an 
analytical interpretation showing that a dream in 
Japan coincides with modern scientific con- 
ceptions -1. H. Coriat (Boston). 


1017. Martin, A. H. The concepts of self and 


ancient 


of the unconscious. 


personality. Australasian J. Psychol. & Phil., 1927, 
4, No. 3. Pp. 22.—* The aim of this paper is, first, 
to examine in outline certain current but independent 

ems of personality, viz., those of James, Freud, 
McDougall and Stout, and to eollate the various 
points common or singular to each; second, to pre- 
sent from out of this material a reconstructed sys- 
tem, which assimilates their important features and 
le further in a manner acceptable to 
eurrent psychology; and finally, to examine the ra- 
tior s amended system in the light of its 
ipplic n to other psychological phenomena.” The 


tanding instinetive bases of personality in 


man are self-assertion and submission. There are 
three levels of personality: the instinctive level, the 
level social selves and the level of the ethical 
elf. The diseussion is earried into the fields of econ- 
flict, dissociation, suggestion and autosuggestion, 
motivation and ethies. “Self” in this system, which 

actually a combination of the “self” of James 
ind the entiment ” of McDougall, is considered as 
but one aspect of the total personality. Upon a basic 
system of instincts are built the social selves in their 
numerous forms. At adoleseenee the “ethical self ” 
emerges and gradually comes to dominate the social 


selves and to act as arbiter in case of conflict.—N. L. 
(Pittsburgh). 

Nelson, L. A. Why John Ruskin never 
learned how to live. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 673- 
mental growth of an individual from 
childhood to maturity involves the emancipation from 
parental influences and establishment of independent 
adjustments to the external world. Where domina- 
parents prevents emancipation, the individ- 
ual never grows up mentally. Ruskin presents a 
conspicuous example of excessive parental influence. 
Throughout his childhood he was carefully guarded 
from all harmful influences, deprived of companions 
isolated, deprived of playthings, and strictly 
These influences continued throughout 
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adolescence, so that even when he attended the uni- 
versity he was under his mother’s care. The result 
was that, after an unsuccessful attempt at married 
life, he returned to the parental home. Here, also, he 
was unable to care for himself and allowed his life to 
be ordered by his father and mother.—G. J. Rich 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4019. Olson, W. C. Account of a fainting epi- 
demic in a high school. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 
34-38.—Nine girls in a high school with an enroll- 
ment of 135 fainted in the course of one month. The 
author did not find any difference between the faint- 
ing group and the rest of the school on the basis of 
their intelligence test records and the Woodworth- 
Mathews Personal Data Sheet. He emphasizes the 
need for intensive individual study.—J. T. Metcalf 
(Vermont ). 

4020. Prinzhorn, H. Psychotherapie. 
therapy.) Leipzig: G. Thieme, 1929. 
14.-Lw. 15.75.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4021. Radosavljevich, P. R. The educational sig- 
nificance of Schneersohn’s psycho-expedition method. 
New York: Brown, 1929. Pp. 15. $0.25.—This 
essay aims to show the educational importance of 
Schneersohn’s method in_ studying individuality. 
The principles of individuality and periodicity are 
the oldest and the most important ones in the study 
of both primitive and modern children. The super- 
iority of Sehneersohn’s method over modern psy- 
chological methods is summarized under five points: 
(1) it deals with the complex, rather than with the 
simplest, forms of human nature; (2) it attempts to 
improve the individual life rather than intentionally 
to isolate itself from it; (3) it deals with reality 
rather than with universal appearances of processes 
or the general conditions of mental phenomena; (4) 
it studies mental phenomena in terms of usefulness 
for special ends rather than for purposes of mere 
analysis; (5) it presupposes development of the 
individual and seeks to ascertain the effect of edu- 
eation upon such development rather than to study 
isolated development.—P. R. Radosavljevich (New 
York University). 

4022. Reik, T. Der Schrecken und anderen psy- 
choanalytische Studien. (Terror and other psycho- 
analytie studies.) Wien: Int. Psychoanal. Verlag, 
1929. Pp. 178. M. 6.80.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4023. Saunders, E. B. Emotional handicaps of 
professional women. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 45- 
61.—The suceess with which women meet their per- 
sonal problems is a measure of their success in the 
world at large. Their difficulties with associates are 
frequently a reflection of difficulties within them- 
selves. In many instances a rigid or quarrelsome 
attitude represents a flight from reality, a putting 
aside of unpleasant memories. In more severe cases 
the emotional difficulties eventuate in psychoneurotic 
and psychotic manifestations —G. J. Rich (Boston 
Psychopathie Hospital). 

4024. Scheinmann, H. Psychologie der miann- 
lichen Kokette. (The psychology of the male 
eocotte.) Zsch. f. Sex.-wiss. u. Sex.-pol., 1929, 16, 
206-210.—A detailed analysis of that group of de- 
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generate men whom the author designates as co- 
cottes. The difference between cocottes and * male 
prostitutes is that the former are motivated by 
psychie drives to prostitution, while the latter con- 
sider prostitution an easy way of making a living. 
The male cocotte wishes consciously or unconsciously 
for marriage. The male prostitute, on the other 
hand, plans to enter upon a more respectable mode 
of life after he has amassed sufficient funds. The 
most marked characteristic of the male cocotte is his 
veneration for the sexual act itself—H. S. Clapp 
(Southboro, Mass.). 

4025. Strakhov, I. V. Problema izucheniya tipov 
v psikhologii. (The problem of the investigation 
of types in psychology.) Zhurnal psikhologii, pedo- 
logit i psikhotekhniki, 1929, 2, 104-127.—The various 
conceptions of this problem are divided into four 
main groups and classified on a methodological basis. 
The biological classifications group is based on con- 
cepts of constitutional temperament and kind of be- 
havior. The second group is made up of those 
classifications which are based methodologically on 
character. In the third group are all the classifica- 


tions based on psychology as a mental science. The 
fourth classification comprises those investigations 


which take the standpoint of historical materialism 
or one of its related sociological standpoints. Log- 
ically there is a formal relationship between the 
methods of the first two groups (inductive method 
and empirical method of observation), and between 
those of the last two (deductive method and prin- 
ciples of construction).—D. E. Johannsen (Welles- 
ley). 

4026. Syz, H. UWher eine soziale Auffassung neu- 
rotischer Zustande. (A social approach to neuro- 
tie conditions.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. 
u. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 1, 369-385.—See II: 972.— 
M. N. Crook (Clark). 

4027. Telling, W. H. M. The value of psychical 
research to the physician. J. Ment. Sci., 1928, 74, 
634-646.—The author feels that psychical research 
has passed through the first stages of hostile eriti- 
cism, and that people in general think it a subject 
for serious and scientific investigation. The physi- 
cian especially should keep abreast of the develop- 
ments in psychic research. The Society for Psychical 
Research employs scientifie methods, proceeding from 
observation and classification of facts to cautious 
inferences. The hypothesis of survival after death 
and communication is a matter for further investi- 
gation; medical men might contribute to research by 
noting any pertinent evidence at deathbeds.—Z. F. 
Symmes (Institute for Child Guidance). 


4028. Van der Velde, T. H. Die Erotik in der 
Ehe. (The erotic in marriage.) Leipzig: B. Kone- 
gen, 1929. Pp. 94. Lw 5—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4029. [Various.] Proceedings and addresses of 
the Eleventh International Psychoanalytical Con- 
gress at Oxford, July 26-31, 1929.—The following 
papers were read at the Congress: Alexander, F., 
The limitations and potentialities of the technique 
of psychoanalytic therapy: There is a possibility of 
displacement of cathexis from the asocial to social 
elements by means of psychoanalysis and education. 


4025-4029 


There are greater opportunities in the future for 


psychoanalytic education than for psychoanalytic 
treatment. Allendy, R., The social instinct: The 
social instinct is a form of the instinct of self- 


preservation and contains both positive (imitation 
of the majority, courting of approbation) and nega- 
tive tendencies (to master anti-social impulses). In 
this it is opposed to the ego-instinets. The repres- 
sive faculty known as the super-ego is not only indi- 
vidual but also racial and social. To the social in- 
stinct may be traced all the great complexes. Balint, 
M., Psychosexual parallels to the biogenetic prin- 
ciple: A discussion of the development of the repro- 
ductive function and the different levels of sexual 
organization, mind as a repetitive phenomenon, and 
psychoanalysis as a conscious self-moulding. Coriat, 
I. H., Instinctual mechanisms in the neuroses: A 
discussion of the dynamic mechanisms of the neu- 
roses through utilization of recent concepts of the 
life and death instincts. Various neuroses are pro- 
duced through a temporary defusion and mastery 
by the death instinct. The death instinct becomes 
defused into the superego which, because of uncon- 
scious guilt feelings, punishes the ego with anxiety 
symptoms. The object of the analytical transference 
situation is a fusion of the defused instincts. 
Deutsch, H., Frigidity: Even among virtually normal 
women frigidity is of remarkable frequent occur- 
rence. Discussions (Various): (1) The difference 
between training and therapeutic analyses. (2) The 
termination of an analysis. (3) Reports on child 
analysis by the British and continental groups, re- 
ferring to the qualifications and training of the 
child-analyst and the analytic education of the peda- 
gogue. Eder, M., Dreams as resistance: Resistance 
shown by anxiety at not dreaming or remembering 
dreams. The dreams as a cover for anxiety. Federn, 
P., Differentiation between normal and morbid nar- 
cissism: Normally every mental content has its ob- 
ject cathexis and its narcissistic cathexis; these are 
independent of one another, but transitorily com- 


bined. Introversion is narcissistic ecathexis and 
extraversion is object ecathexis. Pathological nar- 
cissism lacks one of the two kinds of cathexis or 


shows a permanently indissoluble union of the two. 
Feigenbaum, D., Paranoia and magic: An analysis 
of delusions of persecution, illustrating the signifi- 
sance of slaying by magic in the development and 
ultimate issue of the psychosis. Fenichel, Otto, The 
psychology of transvestitism: The motive of normal 
repression is the dread of castration. Perverts are 
people who try to overcome this dread by denying 
or refuting it; they practice infantile sexual activi- 
ties in which one or an other of the component in- 
stinets comes into play to some extent, and at the 
same time deny the reason for their anxiety. 
Ferenczi, 8., Progress in analytical technique: A 
short review of the development of analytical tech- 
nique up to the present time, with special reference 
to the interaction of theory and technique. Active 
therapy through heightening of tension and relax- 
ation and the influence upon technique of researches 
in ego-psychology. Freud, A., A counterpart to the 
animal phobias of children: The same elements can 
be shown to be present in the structure of infantile 
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animal-phobias as are employed in the construction 
of animal-phantasy. These were of a nature of 
compensation against fear of the father, which it 
transformed into opposite feelings. Same mechan- 
isms in dreams, stories by children, and fairy tales. 
Glover, E., Grades of the ego differentiation : A brief 
examination of the recent concepts of the id and its 
relation on the one hand to instinct and on the other 
to primitive ego-formations. Jekels, L., The psy- 
chology of pity: The essence of pity is our own con- 
flict of unconscious guilt, resolved as one would wish 
it to be and finding expression in another person. 
Pity is not a transformation of the sadistic tenden- 
cies, but a reaction-formation against them. Jones, 
E., Anviety, hate and guilt: Primary nature of fear, 
hate and irritability which covers guilt and anxiety. 
Resolving the guilt eures the anxiety and hatred. 
Klein, M., Theoretical conclusions from the analysis 
of a case of dementia praecox in early childhood: 
Analysis of a four-year-old male dement, showing 
that, under certain conditions, a premature and ex- 
cessive defence of the ego against sadism arrests the 
development of the ego and the relation to reality. 
LaForgue, R., Active therapy in psychoanalysis and 
the will to recover: The neurotic’s will to be cured 
and to give up the infantile gratification derived 
from the neurosis is in proportion to the amount of 
real difficulty which he has to encounter in life. 
Lorand, A. S., Fetishism in statu nascendi: Analysis 
of a four-year-old boy. The fetish is a compromise 
formation to avoid the danger of castration because 
of the guilt attached to the Gidipus-situation. Miiller- 


Braunschweig, C., The normal nucleus of the reli- 


yious attitude of mind; Investigation of religious 
phenomena, conducted along psychoanalytic lines. 
Idea of God is a psyehie formation full of mean- 
ing and must be assumed to exist, even when con- 


sciously denied, because the unconscious knows no 
negation. Nunberg, H., The synthetic function of 
the ego: There resides in the ego a binding, unifying 
force analogous to the libidinal tendencies in the id. 
The task of the ego is to act as intermediary between 
the inner and outer world. All intellectual and 
esthetic activity is the extension by the ego, in sub- 
limated form, of the reproductive endeavors of the 
id. The ego effects an harmonious balance between 
conflicting elements in the personality. Pfeifer, S., 
A type of defence: A diseussion of defensive mech- 


Reich W., 


anisms with therapeutic conclusions. 

Clinical notes on the theory of the instincts: A dis- 
cussion of the dependence of the destructive instinct 
on the vicissitudes of the libido. Schilder, P., 


Ground plan of the mind: Various strata can be dis- 
tinguished according to their distance from the core 
of the personality as shown in various mental dis- 
eases, organic brain diseases and in certain neuroses. 
The peripheral, middle or central strata of the ego 
may be injured. Searl N., Danger situations of the 
immature ego: External danger situations leave no 
after effects if the ego is not damaged; internal 
danger situations arise from pressure of libido. The 
ego is alive to danger; its work is to satisfy its 
wishes and avoid danger. Safety depends on keep- 
ing balance of forces strongly in favor of the ego: 
anxiety is produced when this safety is threatened. 
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Simmel, E., A contribution to the problem of morbid 
eravétngs: An analysis of a woman morphine addict; 
the analysis shows the relation between cravings and 
obsessions, between perversion and psychosis. Sharpe, 
K., On certain aspects of sublimation delusion: An 
analytical inquiry into sublimations of painting, 
musie and historical research. Steiner, M., The 
significance of identification with the woman in male 
impotence: Every man from the beginning is en- 
dowed with a more or less extensive female identifi- 
eation. This contributes to a refining of masculine 
nature and to a raising of the cultural level of 
society. Prognosis of these cases varies, depending 
on the level of psychosexual development reached. 
Impotence is not a forme fruste of a neurosis, for 
sexuality has not been turned into neurotic symp- 
toms, but has been preserved. Zulliger, H., Psy- 
choanalysis and leadership in schools: An attempt 
made to determine whether a knowledge of psycho- 
analysis is of assistance to teachers in welding their 
pupils into a group.—I. H. Coriat (Boston). 


4030. [Various.] Discussion on lay analysis. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1927, 8, 174-283.—The discus- 
sion consisted of the following papers: Jones, E. 
Organization of methods of thorough, systematic 
training is most important. A lay person should 
not practise psychoanalysis independently of the 
medical profession, as many forms of insanity pre- 
sent themselves clinically in the disguise of a neu- 
rosis. The lay analyst should work in conjunction 
with the physician. Three general opinions can be 
expressed on this topic: (1) Only medically quali- 
fied analysts should conduct psychoanalysis; (2) it 
is irrelevant whether the analysis is medically quali- 
fied or not; (3) it is desirable that most analysts be 
medically qualified, but there is no good reason why 
selected lay persons should not conduct analyses 
under certain definite conditions. Criteria in ques- 
tion are the internal development of psychoanalysis, 
its relation to general science and to the general 
public, interest of individual patients and patients 
in general and the interests of the analyst. The in- 
ternal and external bonds between psychoanalysis 
and clinical medicine are fundamental and cannot 
be ignored without considerable cost to psychoanal- 
ysis. There is no half-way measure: in the future 
the profession of psychoanalysis must be either pre- 
dominantly medical or predominantly lay. Psycho- 
analysis should remain an essentially medical organi- 
zation. Lay candidates for analysis should obtain 
a medical qualification. The International Training 
Commission should come as a whole to some united 
and, as far as possible, unanimous conclusion on lay 
analysis. Sachs, H. If an analyst is qualified for 
training analysts, then, with necessary limitations, 
he is adequate for the treatment of neuroses. Symp- 
toms of organic illness may fit completely into the 
whole nexus of mental -processes which are uncov- 
ered, but this is no evidence that such symptoms 
have an organic cause, because pathological processes 
due to organic factors may be made use of in the 
interests of the mental situation. Oberndorf, C. P. 
A person without a medical education cannot become 
a competent analyst, unless exceptionally trained in 
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the fundamentals of a medical course, because of the 
close interrelationship between physical and mental 
processes. Psychoanalysis has a great deal to gain 
from amalgamation with medicine. Rickman, J. 
Discussion of pre-analytical educational standards: 
requirements of analytical work, general educational 
principles and the legal and administrative aspects. 
Aim of education of analyst is to overcome own re- 
sistances, remove libidinal inhibitions and develop a 
capacity of ego (intellectual) insight. This requires a 
personal analysis. No person who has not been ex- 
amined first by a physician should be taken for treat- 
ment by a person not medically qualified. Glover, E. 
Various viewpoints concerning psychoanalysis may 
be taken, either to keep it under medical control or 
to free psychoanalytical training from special med- 
ical control. Lay analysis under existing conditions 
is a legitimate and indispensable form of analytical 
practice. A properly organized lay body could 
safeguard the patient through proper medical co- 
operation, so that medical training, at least at pres- 
ent, should not be compulsory; yet the advantages 
of a medical training are appreciable. Lay analysis 
should be safeguarded by rigid standards of selec- 
tion in training, conforming of lay analysts to the 
requirements of diagnostic control and an endeavor 
to educate the medical profession in analytical prin- 
ciples. Brill, A. A. There should be no restrictions 
to psychoanalysis as a science. Therapeutic psy- 
choanalysis should be restricted to those who are 
trained to know the whole man physically and men- 
tally and to physicians who have had a good train- 
ing in neurology, psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 
Jelliffe, S. E. Medical problems are subtle and deep 
and no lay analyst can deal with them. An ana- 
tomical and physiological training is necessary for 
the practice of psychoanalysis. Lay analysts should 
not enter into the subject even if medical analysts 
are still inadequate. Alexander, F. The problem of 
lay analysis has arisen because the position of 
psychoanalysis in regard to medicine is still unde- 
fined. Freud created a new therapy, outside of ex- 
isting medical discipline, founded on a psychology 
which has nothing in common with academic medi- 
cine, as the latter attempts to understand patholog- 
ical mental states from the side of cerebral anatomy 
and physiology solely. Psychoanalysis has developed 
into an independent science of mental processes 
and stands alone at present. As a result it has be- 
come possible for non-medical analysts, through a 
study of the subject, to understand and cure neu- 
roties, while physicians without psychoanalytic 
training are unable to help or understand such pa- 
tients. Psychoanalysis ean render the greatest serv- 
ice to medicine by emphasizing its own achieve- 
ments. More important than that psychoanalysts 
should have a medical training is that the physician 
should have a psychoanalytical training. Both lay 
analysts without medical training and physicians 
without psychoanalytical training are transitory 
phenomena, which have arisen as a consequence of 
the one-sided medical therapeutics and science of the 
present day. A medical education is not necessary 
for the treatment of psychoneuroties. Well trained 


lay analysts are superior to untrained medical 
analysts. Miiller-Braunschweig, C. From the prac- 
tical standpoint, a specific psychoanalytical prepara- 
tion and education, supplemented by a selection 
from other provinces of knowledge, must be pro- 
vided and so long as the universities are not ready 
for this, private psychoanalytical institutes must 
take the lead. The main consideration is a specific 
psychoanalytical training without the necessity of a 
preparatory course, although this latter might be 
desirable. Benedek, T. The psychoanalytical move- 
ment would derive no benefit by taking a stand 
against lay analysis. The nature of psychoanalysis 
as a science is the most important task. Reik, R. A 
general discussion of the entire question of psycho- 
analysis. Descriptive psychiatry and the psychiatry 
of the psychological laboratory give no understand- 
ing of neuroses, psychoses or general mental proc- 
esses. Instruments do not provide psychological 
understanding. Réheim, G. A discussion of the in- 
terrelationships of psychoanalysis, ethnology and 
anthropology. Unconscious contents can be discov- 
ered in ethnological material, but the metapsycho- 
logical significance of the material can only come 
from an individual analysis. The future of lay 
analysis is the future of applied analysis. Hitsch- 
man, E. Psychoanalysis is a matter for the physi- 
cian. Schilder, P. Lay analysis in the science of 
education and instruction has complete justification, 
but lay analysis for neuroties is a matter for the 
physician. Nunberg, H. Psychoanalysis is not part 
of the practice of medicine in the same sense as 
ordinary medical treatment. The ordinary physician 
has no comprehension of the mental life of his pa- 
tients. It is more necessary that physicians should 
undergo psychoanalytical training than that lay- 
analysts should first study medicine. Preliminary 
medical training is not essential for the practice of 
psychoanalysis. Deutsch, F. A non-medical analyst 
practicing psychoanalysis with a therapeutic aim is 
a contradiction of terms. Healing is the business of 
the physician. Reich, W. The interests of science 
must be decisive on the question of lay analysis. The 
demand that everyone who intends to treat neuroses 
should be acquainted with the concept of the libido 
as lying between mental and physical, is not un- 
reasonable. The unreasoning attitude of the medical 
profession towards psychoanalysis is not due to the 
physical preoccupation of their education, but to 
their own complexes. The chief point in favor of 
the medical man as psychotherapeutist is that he has 
learned how to handle patients. The establishment 
of a definite academic curriculum, like that now ex- 
isting for the medical profession, is the first step 
towards the training of lay-analysts. Horney, K. 
Medicine is the study which offers more to the ana- 
lyst than any other, chiefly because of its diagnostic 
character. The development of psychoanalysis in 
the direction of drawing organic illnesses more into 
the realm of its activities is a further reason for 
emphasizing a medical training. Simmel, E. The 
psychoanalytic treatment of disease, which was in- 
augurated in medical practice, will ultimately return 
to it again. The non-medical analyst should be the 
exception and not the rule. A training in the med- 
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ical profession is indispensable for analytical prac- 
titioners. Sadger, J. Sick persons should be treated 
exclusively by physicians and any analysis of such 
persons by a layman is to be avoided. Harnik, J. 
The qualification or the efficiency of an analyst can 
never be dependent on whether or not he has obtained 
a medical diploma. Walder, R. A medical diagnosis 
the lay analysis must serve the purpose of 
liagnosis and exelusion of unsuitable cases and thus, 

addition to medical eonsultation during the anal- 


Jokl, R. H. The psy- 


before 


will meet all objections. 


\ 

choanalytical treatment of a patient who is suffering 
from a mental affliction by a person who is non- 
medical but authorized in a competent manner, and 


under medical supervision, is not open to legal ob- 
ns. Van Ophuijsen, J. H. W. Lay persons who 
practice analysis should first acquire a certain meas- 


ecto 


ure of medical knowledge and experience of sick 
people. The patient’s interest is not adequately safe- 
guarded by the condition that the diagnosis must 
always be made and treatment preseribed by a 
physician » must control the analysis. Such con- 
trol car be indirect. During any course of 
inalytical treatment, symptoms may arise which 


analyst to have recourse to a physician. 
the medical knowledge and experience 
ry for the practice of psychoanalysis, without 
; edieal curriculum, is just as possible as it is 
r those who are trained to assist physicians in 
ss of work and similar regulations can 
or the purpose. The Hungarian Psy- 
Laymen should be admitted to 
peutic analysis, training should be regulated 
agreement, and a curriculum dif- 
extent for physicians and laymen 
up. The New York Psychoana- 
[he practice of psychoanalysis should 
The psychoanalytical 
specialists engaged in non-medical fields 

but only for a better understanding of 

problems confronting them in these fields and 
rapeutiec purposes.— I. H. Coriat (Boston). 


1031. Vorwahl, H. Christentum und Sexualre- 
form. ( tianity and sex reform.) Zsch. f. 
r.-pol., 1929, 16, 210-212—The 
the opinions of several authorities 
in the subject of Christianity and 
The theologian Stahlin defends Lind- 

against the attack of Viebig in Chris- 

“) Wirklichkeit (1928). Ude, a Catholie, 

es his belief that the sexual need of our youth 
lisappear when the state and chureh give the 
of his labor—when every family 
land and home—H. 8S. Clapp 
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1032. Wile, I. 8. Sex as biological social behavior. 

Huaiene, 1929, 15, 277-292.—A discussion 

the relationship of the sex urge to the social and 
eal phases of human life-—D. Grauer (Chicago, 
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1033. Wodehouse, H. Natural selfishness and its 
position in the doctrine of Freud. Brit. J. Med. 
Psychol., 1929, 9, 38-59.—Excerpts from Freud’s 
writings, together with a critical discussion of his 
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teachings concerning narcissism and egoism. The 
author declares that the doctrine is not proved, is not 
essential to the Freudian system, and is being dis- 
carded in Freud’s later writings. Excerpts are in 
chronological order.—L. B. Hill (Sheppard & Enoch 
Pratt Hospital). 

4034. Wulffen, E. Irrwege des Eros. (The per- 
versions of love.) Hellerau: Avalun-Verlag, 1929. 
Erwa, 8; Lw 12.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4035. Yellowlees, H. The réle of anxiety in the 
psychoses and psychoneuroses. Brit. J. Med. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 9, 26-32.—The Freudian conception of 
anxiety in the psychoneuroses is confirmed by com- 
petent investigators. But anxiety as described by 
Freud is not found in the psychoses. The author 
refers to British texts for confirmation of these 
statements, and deplores the loose use of the word 
“anxiety ” in certain American texts.—L. B. Hill 
(Sheppard & Enoch Pratt Hospital). 

[See also abstracts 3930, 4103, 4161, 4238, 4284, 
4319.] 
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4036. Allan, 8S. M. An unusual symptom of en- 
cephalitis lethargica. J. Ment. Sci., 1928, 74, 748.— 
A report of a case suffering from post-encephalitic 
Parkinsonianism in which palilalia was a symptom. 
—E. F. Symmes (Institute for Child Guidance). 

4037. Aubert, M. La forme somnolente prolongée 
de la névraxite épidémique. (A prolonged somno- 
lent form of epidemic neuraxitis.) Thése de Méd. 
de Montpellier, 1928. Pp. 73.—Among the results 
of epidemic neuraxitis are found peculiar sleep dis- 
orders: (1) an inversion of the sleep rhythm; (2) 
a hypersomnie form which is subdivided into parox- 
ysmal hypersomnia and continuous hypersomnia or 
somnolence. This latter is a vacillating state be- 
tween waking and sleeping in which perceptions are 
confused and influenced by impressions obtained 
from recent conversation. This somnolence is quasi- 
continuous and may be prolonged for several months 
or for years. The author describes two personal ob- 
servations of this second rare clinical type. This 
somnolence is probably due to the persistence of the 
encephalitis virus in the nerve centers, and to lesions 
which are caused in the infundibulo-tuber region of 
the midventricle where the regulator for sleep is 
found. The thesis ends with a bibliography.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4038. Bailey, P., & Haber, R. Analysis of special 
neuropsychiatric reports. In The Medical Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army in the World War. Vol. X. 
Neuropsychiatry. Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 
1929. Pp. 157-269.—The authors have analyzed 
69,394 reports of neuropsychiatric cases returned 
from camps in the United States. The distribution 
according to clinical groups was as follows: Mental 
deficiency, 31.5%; psychoneuroses, 16.5% ; psychoses, 
11.4%; nervous diseases and injuries, 10.0%; epi- 
lepsy, 9.2%; constitutional psychopaths, 8.9%; endo- 
erinopathies, 6.9%; drug addiction, 2.9%; aleohol- 
ism, Other than those of military interest 
there are discussions of the following topics for the 


2.4%. 
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group as a whole and separately for each clinical 
group; delinquency, family history, age, economic 
condition, education, venereal disease, use of alcohol, 
marital status, urbanization, state of birth and resi- 
dence, race, and correlations among the clinical 
groups. These discussions are largely statistical, 
although general trends and relations are pointed 
out. The most evident relation of interest is the in- 
verse one between mental deficiency and the use of 
aleohol. States having a high incidence of aleohol- 
ism are low in mental deficiency and vice versa.—C. 
M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

4039. Bain, E. The psychiatric social worker as 
consultant in a social agency. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 
13, 118-122.—In the absence of psychiatric training 
for all social case-workers, a psychiatric social 
worker on the staff of a welfare agency is in a posi- 
tion to bring the viewpoint of mental hygiene to the 
other workers, to aid them in their contacts with 
psychiatric clinics, and to aid them in taking an 
objective point of view toward certain types of 
cases.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4040. Basch, G. Some phases of cooperative 
case-work. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 108-117.—Co- 
operation in social case-work between a child guid- 
ance clinic and the older welfare agencies in a city 
has something to contribute to each party. The clinic, 
as a newcomer to the community, must proceed with 
caution and tact so that it may, without arousing 
antagonism or appearing to dominate the situation, 
instruct the other agencies in the principles of men- 
tal hygiene. In every case, the demands made by the 
clinic and the treatment advised by it must be adapted 
to the needs and methods of the cooperating agency. 
—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4041. Bechtel H. W. Psychological clinics in 
Connecticut. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 29-33.—A de- 
seription of the 18 state-maintained psychological 
clinies in Connecticut. Since January, 1928, about 
975 individuals have been examined; some of these 
have been referred for complete medical examina- 
tions and some for psychiatric examinations. In 
addition, about 1,964 individuals have been given 
psychological examinations—J. T. Metcalf (Ver- 
mont). 

4042. Bolton, J. 8S. The evolution of a mental 
hospital. J. Ment. Sci., 1928, 74, 587-633.—The 
Wakefield Mental Hospital has developed to a point 
where the medical, surgical, laboratory and psychia- 
trie work are coordinated. For nineteen years both 
mechanical restraint and punishment have been un- 
known. As early as the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the non-restraint system was introduced; this 
did not entirely abolish restraint, but used milder 
forms than previously, which forms fell into disuse 
as time went on. The patients spend much of their 
time out of doors, and extensive parole is granted 
both inside and outside the grounds. There is no in- 
dustrial or handicrafts department, but as many 
patients as possible do work, according to their 
capacities, in various departments of the hospital. 
Discharge and recommendations for discharge on 
trial are discussed at staff meetings—E. F. Symmes 
(Institute for Child Guidance). 
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4043. Bridgman, O. The sex of mentally deficient 
individuals. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 62-69.—A 
study of 3,675 individuals with 1Q’s of less than 90 
who were brought to a public clinic in San Francisco 
shows a slightly larger number of male idiots than of 
females. In the imbecile there is a slightly, and in 
the moron group a decidedly, larger number of fe- 
males than of males. In the border-line and dull 
groups there are again more males. It is possible, 
though not probable, that such a distribution of in- 
telligence actually occurs. It is also possible that 
where mental defect is present there is a tendency of 
the Binet seale to exaggerate sex differences. It is 
very probable that so large a social element enters 
into the appearance of feeble-mindedness that tests 
like those of the Binet scale do not give as exact a 
definition as one would wish.—G. J. Rich (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

4044. Buscaino, V. M. Die neuesten Untersuch- 
ungen iiber die Aetiologie und Pathogenese der 
Amentia und der Dementia praecox. (The newest 
research on the etiology and pathogenesis of amentia 
and dementia praecox.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 
1929, 4, 193-201—Amentia and dementia praecox 
are shown to have a toxic origin due to the develop- 
ment of an amin type of poison in the intestinal 
tract. This was discovered after careful postmortem 
studies of nerve cells and urine analyses of living 
patients—M. B. Mitchell (Northampton State Hos- 
pital). 

4045. Clark, M. Some studies at the reconstruc- 
tion clinic in functional restoration. Occup. 
Therap. & Rehab., 1929, 8, 259-264.—A few illus- 
trative cases. Consideration must be given to the 
emotional attitude with which the patient arrives at 
the clinic. One man who had done heavy work and 
prided himself on his strength rebelled at delicate 
occupational therapy tasks but was quite contented 
on a foot loom.—H. EF. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4046. Clark, R. M. The mongol: a new explana- 
tion. II. J. Ment. Sci., 1928, 74, 739-747.— 
“Further consideration of the theory that mongol- 
ism is caused by a foetal hyperthyroidism ceasing at 
birth. Such a theory is in accord with the negative 
findings in the mongol infant, of bacteriologists, 
biochemists and serologists, and would explain why 
the mongol idiot is not benefited by any therapeutic 
agent."_—E. F. Symmes (Institute for Child Guid- 
ance ). 

4047. Combe, L. La névrose émotive. Essai sur 
le tempérament scientifique, artistique et littéraire. 
(The emotional neurosis. An essay on the scientific, 
artistic, and literary temperament.) Paris: Louis 
Arnette, 1929. Pp. 324.—Emotional neurosis covers 
an immense field, extending from simple nervousness 
to the border of psychosis, i.e., to mental alienation. 
It breaks out especially in the two poles of society, 
the highest and the very lowest class. It rarely af- 
fects the man of action though it frequently affects 
the contemplators, the dreamers, and the thinkers, 
whom it drives to poetry, the arts, and philosophy. 
There is no bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 
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4048. Cornejo, A. G., Lorentez, 8., & Caravedo, B. 
Asistencia de alienados y toxicomanos. (Aid for 
dements and drug addicts.) Bol. de Crim., 1929, 2, 
75-83.—J. W. Nagge (Harvard). 

1049. David de Sanson, R. Labyrinthites. (Laby- 
rinthitis.) Rev. oto-neur.-oftal., 1929, 4, 261-271. 
Meniére’s disease is most frequently caused by syphi- 
lis and arterio-sclerosis, provided a purulent laby- 
rinth plays no part as a causal factor. A state of 
causes the 


irritability of certain vestibular centers 

crisis of attack, this latter bearing a certain analogy 
to the epileptic attack. The author deals at some 
length with the various methods of treatment, which 


gvely upon the etiology of the disease.—J. 
(Harvard). 


depend lar 
W. Naagge 


1050. Dayton, N. A. Mental deficiency and other 
factors that influence school attendance. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1928, 12, 794-800.—See III: 3237.—G. J. 


Rich (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


1051. De Boer, P. De plaatsing van zwaksinnigen 
in werk. (The vocational placement of the feeble- 
minded. ) Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, 310-314. The 
ild may exercise some choice in the selec 
tion of an oceupation; the abnormal child has no 
choiee, or if he has, it is often founded on an il 
lusion. The advisor should therefore have as much 
objective knowledge of the child as possible. The 
cooperation of the employer and a practical attitude, 


normal e¢]| 


rather than vocal sympathy, are necessary.—E. Win 
ter (Holland, Mich.). 

1052. Devine, H. Recent advances in psychiatry. 
Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1929. Pp. 340. $3.50. 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1053. Enke, W. Unfallneurose und Konstitution. 
(Traumatie neurosis and constitution.) Allg. drat. 


ch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 
364-377.—Two hundred patients suffering from trau- 
matic neuroses were studied with respect to certain 
physical, mental and social factors. No significant 
correlation with any general physical type was dis- 
covered. {n abnormal frequency of vegetative- 
nervous and endocrine disorders was found. A pre 


percentage of the personality types was 
red by attitudes of insecurity and evasive- 
ne towards the environment. Over 70% showed 
hysteria, 15% showed symptoms ot 
epilepsy, and 4% or 5% showed symptoms of paranoia. 
A large number of sexual anomalies appeared. Nearly 
half the patients were unskilled workers, the per- 
centage decreasing with the rise in the social scale. 
Practically all of the patients were over 20 years of 
age, and about two-thirds were between 31 and 50. 
[t is concluded that the constitutional factor is as im- 
portant in traumatic neuroses as in other neuroses, 
and that the trauma precipitates a condition for 
which a predisposition already existed—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

4054. Ewald, G. Endogene und reaktive Verstim- 
mungszustande in der Sprechstunde. (Endogenous 
and reactive conditions of depression in the consul- 
tation hour.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. 
psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 345-364.—This article con- 
sists largely of five ease histories, concerning which 


aominant 


character 
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there is some comment and theoretical discussion. 
The author contends that the method of treatment 
should be adapted to the patient and his condition, 
and denies to hypnosis and dream analysis any gen- 
eral superiority. He favors a rational and thorough- 
going discussion as a therapeutic device—M. N. 
Crook (Clark). 


4055. Fenton, N. Study of case histories of a 
typical group of war neuroses. In The Medical De- 
partment of the U. S. Army in the World War. Vol. 
X. Neuropsychiatry. Washington: Govt. Printing 
Office, 1929. Pp. 429-441.—A statistical study of 
war neurosis cases sent to Base Hospital (neuropsy- 
chiatric) No. 117. This group had the same median 
age as the army as a whole (24.66 yrs.) but there 
was a disproportionately large number of men below 
21 years and over 35 years. There were almost equal 
proportions of positive and negative family and 
personal histories. Alcoholism seemed to play little 
part as a direct etiological factor. The distribution of 
states of residence closely followed that of the whole 
army; the study of this distribution showed that 
“states in which there were the highest percentages 
of native stock, of rural residents and of agricul- 
tural workers, and the least density of population, 
gave much smaller quotas of psychoneurosis patients 
than did the states high in density of population, 
urban residents, foreign born, and non-agricultural 
workers.” In studying occupations of the patients 
it was found that they tended to be engaged in book- 
ish, indoor, commercial work in greater proportion 
than the army in general and to have a lesser pro- 
portion of men engaged in agricultural work.—C. M. 
Louttit (Hawaii). 


4056. Fenton, N. A post-war study of a typical 
group of war neurosis cases in 1919-1920 and 1924— 


1925. In The Medical Department of the U. S. Army 
in the World War. Vol. X. Neuropsychiatry. 
Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1929. Pp. 443- 


174.—A statistical analysis of follow-up studies on 
about 800 cases of war neuroses treated at Base Hos- 
pital No. 117. The interest is particularly in the 
readaptation to civilian conditions made by these 
men; the findings showed that at the later period the 
war neuroties of the A. E. F. were more of a social 
asset and less of a problem to themselves, their fam- 
ilies and society. At both times the typical war 
neuroses, such as and concussion syndromes, 
exhaustion and anxiety, showed the best recoveries. 
‘Neuropathic’ taint showed no very significant rela- 
tionship to the capacity for readjustment to civilian 
employment.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


4057. Fenton, N. A bibliography of American 
contributions to war neuropsychiatry. In The 
Medical Department of the U. S. Army in the World 
War. Vol. X. Neuropsychiatry. Washington: 
Govt. Printing Office, 1929. Pp. 477-487.—C. M. 
Louttit (Hawaii). 

4058. Ginsberg, A., & Phillips, A. Bobby. Psy- 
chol. Clin., 1929, 18, 58-62—A case of post-en- 
cephalitis, requiring special training because of diffi- 
eulties of fatigue and attention—J. T. Metcalf 
(Vermont). 
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4059. Giraud, P. la psiquiatria en 1927. (Psy- 
chiatry in 1927.) Rev. crim. psiquiat. y med. legal, 
1928, 15, 471-485.—(Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 

4060. Glueck, 8. Psychiatry and the criminal law. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 569-595.—Three tests de- 
cided the question of the irresponsibility of the 
insane in criminal law. The oldest of these is the 
knowledge of the nature and quality of the act per- 
formed and the ability to distinguish right from 
wrong. While this is the only test of irresponsibility 
in certain states, other jurisdictions have admitted 
the presence of an irresistible impulse as an addi- 
tional test. The presence of delusions which affect 
conduct is sometimes accepted as a third test of 
irresponsibility. All three of these tests fail to rec- 
ognize the unity of mental life and look upon the 
cognitive, emotional and volitional spheres as sepa- 
rate entities. They are inadequate to their task in 
all forms of insanity, more especially in dementia 
praecox, paranoia, and the neuroses. The present 
legal machinery for dealing with the criminal insane 
needs to be improved by the introduction of tests of 
irresponsibility which are in accord with the funda- 
mentals of psychology and psychopathology; by 
provisions for verdicts of partial responsibility; by 
limitation of the right of habeas corpus following 
incarceration in a hospital for the mentally ill; by 
the examination of the accused by experts appointed 
by the court; and by psychiatric examination before 
trial. The criminal procedure of the future will 
probably develop along lines of better treatment of 
convicted persons in the light of such psychiatric 
knowledge as can be brought to bear upon them.— 
G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4061. Hastings, G. L. Mental hygiene in the 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service. Ment. Hy- 
giene, 1928, 12, 549-558.—A trial of one year has 
shown that the visiting nurse can, with proper train- 
ing and supervision, handle simple mental-hygiene 
problems in the homes. The contacts which the 
nurse makes with her patients gives her especial op- 
portunities to recognize early mental deviations and 
to give advice in regard to the behavior problems of 
younger children who neither go to school nor are 
seen by other agencies.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psycho- 
pathie Hospital). 

4062. Hathaway, W. The importance of eye 
health in occupational therapy. Occup. Therap. ¢ 
Rehab., 1928, 8, 281-290.—Diseussion of hygienic 
illumination in hospitals and work rooms. Myopic 
patients should not be given fine occupational therapy 
tasks. With rather young children allowance should 
be made for normal hyperopia. The touch system 
of typing is good therapy for some cases with ocular 
defects. The blind can do basketry, ete., by touch; 
this would be inadvisable for those with poor vision. 
—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4063. Hopkins, C. D. Variations in psychiatric 
social work in a state agency. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 
13, 123-128.—One method of obtaining cooperation 
between a psychiatric clinic and other welfare agen- 
cies is to place on the staff of the agency a psychiatric 
social worker who is trained at the clinic. She acts 
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as psychiatric consultant to the agency, and gives 
advice to the other workers in respect to the psy- 
chiatric aspects of their cases. In state clinics, the 
burden of case work is thrown on the local co- 
operating agencies.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital ). 

4064. Laignel-Lavastine, —. La méthode con- 
centrique dans l'étude des psychonévroses. (The 
coneentrie method in the study of psychoneuroses. ) 
Paris: Chahine, 1928. Pp. 285. 46 fr.—Lecture 1, 
definition and classification of psychoneurotic cases; 
lecture 2, emotivity; lecture 3, the concentric method 
in the diagnosis of psychoneuroses, which method 
tends to bring psychological facts into the field of 
general biology; lecture 4, the conscious and the un- 
conscious self in psychoneurotic cases; lecture 5, the 
unconscious self in psychoneuroses brought out by 
ascetic and mystic experience; lecture 6, the evil 
spirit in psychoneuroses; lecture 7, sympathetic and 
endocrine reactions in psychoneuroses; lecture 8, 
organic defects and acquired or hereditary diseases 
of psychoneurotices; lecture 9, diagnostic symptoms 
and the treatment of hypotensive endocrinoneurosis; 
leeture 10, general principles in regard to treatment 
of psychoneurotic cases. There is no bibliography.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4065. Land, T. E. The inter-reiation between 
family and state hospital social work. Family, 
1929, 10, 135-138.—The author indicates the division 
of responsibility between the family agency and the 
hospital social service department in the treatment 
of psychiatric cases —D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 

4066. Loudet, O. El medico de las prisiones. 
(The prison physician.) Rev. crim. psiquiat. y med. 
legal, 1928, 15, 373-379.—The work of the Argentine 
prison physician has evolved through three stages. 
In the first, in addition to his usual medical duties, 
he was concerned with the diet, degrees and character 
of punishment, and the character of the work of the 
prisoner. In the second, he occupied himself with 
examinations of the mental and physical health of 
the prisoner when admitted and discharged and in 
ease of repeated irrational indiscipline. In the third 
period he has added the functions of psychiatric 
supervision and the guidance of moral and physical 
re-education. This calls for a new curriculum for 
those training for prison medical work; this cur- 
riculum ineludes anthropology, normal and abnormal 
psychology, medical psychiatry, legal medicine, penal 
law, penology, and pedagogy for subnormals.—(Cour- 
tesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4067. Macpherson, J. The influences which cause 
fluctuation in the production of insanity. Avustral- 
asian J. Psychol. & Phil., 1923, 1, No. 1. Pp. 8.— 
The author states that “there are more cogent rea- 
sons for believing that the variation in mental insta- 
bility which constitutes registered insanity is a fixed 
and constant one than for believing that insanity is 
increasing.” The more intrinsic causes of fluctuation 
in insanity—the age and sex constitution of a popu- 
lation and the limitations upon sexual selection—are 
diseussed in some detail. The present trend toward 
urban life is considered of great importance in the 
fluctuation of insanity. “So long as the birth rate 
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in the country districts is sufficiently high to main- 
tain a population adequate to the requirements of a 
normal sexual selection they will continue mentally 
healthy; but when, either through a fall in the birth 
rate or a surplus emigration, the population de- 
creases, the outlook is less hopeful.” The present 
trend towards urban life makes it imperative, in the 
interests of mental health, not only that there should 
be a large rural population, but that the birth rate 
in the country districts should considerably exceed 
the death rate—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

4068. McComb, 8. Spiritual healing in Europe. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 706-721.—Until recently 
the churches and the medical profession in Germany 
formed a closed front against the idea of spiritual 

g, because of the materialistic tradition that 
ruled in medicine and the belief of the churches in 
the value and divine origin of disease. In recent 


healing 


years there have been established Christian Science 
churches; and within the organized church of Ger- 


many a number of pastors have launched an idealistic 
movement, usually in cooperation with medical men 


and with the use of psychotherapeutie concepts. The 
work of religious healing at Lourdes continues un- 
abated. The cures amount to about 3% and evi- 
dence the high suggestive value of religious faith. 
In England a number of organizations, both within 
and without the churches, are active in spiritual 
healing. Those connected with organized Christian- 
ity are usually sympathetic with medical science, 
while the independent groups tend to be mystical and 


to adopt a critical attitude toward orthodox medicine 
and orthodox theology.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

1069. Menninger, K. A. Fundamentalism and 
modernism in psychiatry. U. S. Naval Med. Bull., 
1929, 27, 291-297.—The history of psychiatry may 
divided into two periods separated rather sharply 
war. In the first period the advance was made 
from ignorant mistreatment of the mentally deranged 
to humane care, and on the scientific side to an empha- 

on diagnosis, classification and labeling, chiefly 
‘f institutionalized wrecks. The war not only gave 
evidence of the utility of psychiatry, but it also 
‘marked the emergence into clear view of the phe- 
mental functioning not subjectively vis- 
ible to the patient, i.e., unconscious or subconscious 
mentatio1 From the impetus of the war came 
modernistic psychiatry with its attitude of applying 
understanding and correcting of human 
misbehavior and abnormal behavior rather than 
merely to its description or to its punishment.—C. M. 
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Louttit (Hawaii). 
1070. Moore, E. Our national burden. A survey 
of the report on mental deficiency. Fug. Rev., 


1929, 21, 117—126.—Parts one, two, and four of a 
recent report of the Mental Deficiency Joint Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education and Board of Con- 
trol are summarized. Mental deficiency is on the in- 
erease in England. The ineidence of aments is 
higher in rural than in urban districts, and higher in 
poor than in good residence districts. Idiots and 
imbeciles, however, are relatively as common in good 
as in bad homes, a fact which suggests that the 
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“rosser grades of defect are simply due to acci- 
dents of development.”—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 

4071. Morlaas, J. Contribution a l'étude de 
l’apraxie. (Contribution to the study of apraxia.) 
Paris: Legrand, 1928. Pp. 231.—36 observations, 
of which several were made by the author, permit 
the following conclusion to be drawn: “ Ideational 
apraxia—regarded as agnosia of utilization—linked 
with a lesion of the temporal region of the left 
hemisphere in the neighborhood of the fold, is clearly 
distinguishable from true apraxia or ideo-motor 
apraxia affecting the function of movement.” Clin- 
ical reeuperations make the author believe that there 
exists also in the right hemisphere an eupraxic center 
subordinated to the left center which is able to take 
on a certain functional autonomy in case of the de- 
struction of the left center. The author also empha- 
sizes two observations on mirror writing with the 
left hand which are explained by a regulation due to 
the right center that had been freed from the pre- 
dominating action of the left center and that was 
governing the movement according to its own laws.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1072. Pollock, H. M., & Malzberg, B. Expecta- 
tion of mental disease. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 
132-163.—See III: 1189.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 

4073. Schwab, 8. L, & Fenton, N. War neuroses 
as a medico-military problem. In The Medical De- 
partment of the U. S. Army in the World War. Vol. 
X. Neuropsychiatry. Washington: Govt. Printing 
Office, 1929. Pp. 369-405.—War neuroses are un- 
conscious defense mechanisms differing from those 
found in civil life in having a definite and well known 


etiology. Exhaustion, worry, lack of food and 
water, etc., weaken the individual’s resistance and 
provide a way for the final traumatic incident, 


usually a shell explosion, gas, or unusual or terrify- 
ing experiences. The initial state usually involves 
loss of consciousness or a dazed condition which may 
pass, leaving the man perfectly normal; or may 
result in further separation from the normal self, 
thus giving rise to the neurosis. While the neurosis 
is at first entirely automatic, later there enters some 
measure of responsibility for its further maintenance. 
Ten types of neurosis (neurasthenia, psychasthenia, 
hypochondriasis, hysteria, anxiety neurosis, anticipa- 
tion neurosis, effort syndrome, exhaustion, timorous- 
ness or state of anxiety, and gas and concussion 
syndromes) are discussed in detail with illustrative 
eases. Treatment of the cases was based on the pri- 
mary principles that the men must be returned to 
duty, and that any therapeutic measures must be in- 
stituted as soon as possible. Work of some kind was 
found to be one of the most important aids in ef- 
feeting symptomatic eures. There was much indi- 
vidual variation in the treatment of hysterias and 
anxiety neuroses but the following steps prevailed: 
explaining to the patient something of the neurotic 
mechanism, assurring him that it was unconscious, 
and gaining his cooperation, securing an attitude of 
expectancy, using suitable suggestive symptomatic 
treatment, and giving an after-treatment designed to 
emphasize the disappearance of the mechanism and to 
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increase automatic inhibitions so that the symptoms 
could not reappear.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

4074. Shimberg, M. Some experimental studies 
in functional restoration at the reconstruction 
clinic. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1929, 8, 249-257. 
—The author gives occupational therapy a place co- 
ordinate with physiotherapy in the functional restora- 
tion of traumatic cases. The process, however, is 
slow, and should begin as early in the ease as pos- 
sible. Favorable changes in the patient’s mental atti- 
tude are frequent.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4075. Silva, R. B. Necesidad y ventajas del 
estudio de los temperamentos clasicos en psiquiatria. 
(Necessity and advantages of the study of the classi- 
eal temperaments in psychiatry.) Rev. crim. psi- 
quiat. y med. legal, 1928, 15, 394-410.—Recent 
accumulated studies of correspondences between the 
organic-vegetative system and the functional and 
somatic symptoms of ill and insane are leading us 
back to the classical classification of temperaments 
under the headings of bilious, nervous, sanguine, and 
lymphatie. The extensive work of Kretschmer and 
Paul Carton support this contention in detail. The 
overlapping of the temperaments can be taken care 
of in a rating seale by a system of weighting; this 
places the temperaments exercising most control to 
the front in the descriptive legend bearing the initials 
of all of the temperaments active in the personality, 
asB NS LorNLB. Elaborate tests are provided 
in physical measurements, blood and urine tests, men- 
tal and emotional measurements. The nervous tem- 
perament is favorable to tuberculosis, while the 
sanguine is hostile to it but favorable to manias, 
which appear in the presence of increased oxygeni- 
zation and eardio-vaseular functioning due to toxins. 
An inerease of the organic conditions characteristic 
of the lymphatic temperament diminishes the maniac 
manifestations. Schizophrenia is correlated with a 
predominance of the nervous or nervous-bilious tem- 
perament. Methods of treating mental disorders 
indicate the building up of the organic conditions 
normally correlated with the temperamental domi- 
nance which are unfavorable to the disorder in ques- 
tion. Exercise of body and mind may restore the 
maniac of the sanguine type to normality. The 
lymphatie-nervous melancholiac needs quiet, ete.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4076. Stewart, E. Industrialization of the feeble- 
minded. Monthly Labor Rev., 1928, 27, 7-14.—On 
the basis of the War Department tests the population 
of the country as a whole is allotted to the various 
intelligence classes. Tests having shown that among 
mill and other machine workers there is little corre- 
lation between intelligence and ability to do the work 
satisfactorily, the possibility presents itself of man- 
ning our factories with the feeble-minded, a possibil- 
ity whose importance increases with the growth of 
mass-production. This would mean a lowering of the 
wage level and not only greater likelihood of accident 
but greater difficulty of rehabilitation following acci- 
dents.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4077. Suttie, I. D. Neurotic superstructures in 
psychoses. J. Ment. Sci., 1928, 74, 660-672.—Para- 
noic trends with feelings of insufficiency and un- 
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happiness are common in intelligent people; paranoia 
may be by no means the rare disease that asylum 
statistics seem to show. Early paranoia may show 
an immense amount of tension, dissatisfaction, ap- 
prehension and depression of a purely secondary 
nature, determined at the neurotic level, and may be 
curable. Three cases are described, two of whom 
were treated successfully. Three suggestions for 
treatment are offered: “ (1) Intensive treatment from 
the moment the patient comes in contact with his 
physician, but with no contact between the two other 
than therapeutic, i.e., no social or administrative re- 
lations. (2) A strong attempt to educate the pa- 
tient in the theory of knowledge and to develop his 
capacity for formal logical criticism. (3) The con- 
centration of attention upon any neurotic as distinct 
from psychotic symptoms that may be present, and 
the postponement of the grand attack upon the 
psychosis until this has been completed. In general, 
eases that are clinically paranoia and yet on investi- 
gation show that wish, rather than defense, has been 
the chief factor in projection, are more accessible to 
investigation and amenable to influence than those 
in which the fundamental wish is deeply hidden 
under negative and hostile ideas.”—E. F. Symmes 
(Institute for Child Guidance). 


4078. [Various.] The Medical Department of 
the United States Army in the World War. Vol. 
X. Neuropsychiatry. Washington: Govt. Printing 
Office, 1929. Pp. xiii+ 543. $2.25.—A detailed 
history of the psychiatric service in the army, both 
in the United States and overseas, together with a 
statistical study of the cases reported from camps 
in the United States and from the front. The scope 
of the report is best given by a list of subjects com- 
prising the various chapters. Those of the first see- 
tion dealing with the army in the United States are: 
organization, personnel, provisions for care of cases, 
detection and elimination of cases, observation and 
treatment, delinquency (III: 4195), disposition of 
eases, occurrence of neuropsychiatric diseases in the 
army, and an analysis of the special neuropsychiatric 
reports (III: 4038). The subjects treated in the 
second section, A. E. F., are: organization, history 
of hospitals, war neuroses as a medico-military prob- 
lem (III: 4073), eare and disposition of cases, work 
in the Army of Occupation, study of case histories 
of a typical group of war neuroses (III: 4055), post- 
war study of a group of cases (III: 4056). An ap- 
pendix includes a bibliography of American contri- 
butions to war neuropsychiatry (III: 4057) and a 
ynaper on the care and treatment of such cases in the 
British army. Abstracts of papers other than those 
concerned only with the military organization and 
history will be found under the numbers attached to 


certain topics in the above list—C. M. Louttit 
(Hawaii). 

4079. Wallace, G. L. Are the feeble-minded 
criminals? Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 93-98.—The 


proportion of feeble-minded among prisoners is per- 
haps somewhat higher than among the population in 
general because the mentally deficient wrong-doer is 
more easily caught than is a normal individual and 
because a gang frequently uses a feeble-minded mem- 
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ber as a pawn. The feeble-minded who come into 
conflict with the law are those who are socially mal- 
adjusted, just as are the persons of higher intelli- 
gence who get into trouble. Greater efforts toward 
training for social adjustment are more necessary for 
mentally deficient than for normal children.—G. J. 
Rich (Boston Psyehopathie Hospital). 

1080. Winslow, C.-E. A. Twenty years of men- 
tal hygiene. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 504-515.— 
In a period of twenty years the societies and com- 


mittees devoted to mental hygiene have brought about 
a change in the attitude of the public toward men- 
tal disease. Custodial institutions have been re 
formed, psychopathic institutions established, the 
mentally defective provided for more adequately and 


u le delinqueney studied and treated.—G. J. Rich 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
[See also abstracts 3963, 4010, 4035, 4147, 


4168, 4215, 4235, 4246, 4248, 4254, 4272.] 
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1081. Aikman, D. The Holy Rollers. 


4163, 


Amer. Mer- 


ery, 1928, 15, 180-191.—The Holy Rollers origi 
ited in the Holiness Associations which existed in 
he Methodist Church during and after the 1830’s, 
ind whi vere driven out of the church in the last 
vo decades of the 19th century. At the present 
time there are at least five separate Holy Roller or- 
ganizatic to say nothing of dozens of free lance 
pastors and sympathetic groups within other 
churehe In general they agree upon certain funda- 
mental principle (1) the literal interpretation of 
the Seriptures; (2) the importance of sanctification 
and baptism by the Holy Ghost, which allows per- 


least for the time being; (3) that perfect 
demonstrated by one of the Pentecostal 
tongues, or interpreting of 
believe in the existence of nu- 
ls and imps, and the practical working 
of the Holy Ghost. They oppose such things as infi 
evolution, dancing, liquor, tea, coffee, and 
Each of the groups is very 
keptical of the others, with talk of counterfeit holi 
joniacal possession, and satanic baptism. 
morality of various kinds have been 
time to time. The Holy Roller con 
siders his religion as very immediate and important, 
o that religious emotionalism is easily developed.- 
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Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

1082. Allier, R. The mind of the savage. (Trans. 
by F. Rothwell.) New York: Harcourt Brace, 1929. 
Pp. xi 301. $3.75.—The essential motive mold- 


ing and dominating the mind of uncivilized man is 
belief in magic. This belief has the disastrous effect 
of stifling the ability to think logically, preventing 
scientific experiment, and bringing about a state of 
moral disintegration. The latter is marked by total 
disregard of truth, unrestrained passion, and the 
murderous orgies of witcheraft. That this belief in 
magic is not, however, confined to primitives, is 
pointed out by numerous examples of its appearance 
in European society. “Of all the mysterious asso- 
which so passionately interest uncivilized 
there is perhaps no single one which is not 


eations 


peoples, 
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the object of a similar belief in the so-called higher 
societies. Would not the terror capable of ob- 
sessing a whole mass of people, along with the violent 
reactions it inspires, culminate in similar actions 
amongst ourselves if they were not almost immedi- 
ately confronted with our present-day environment? ” 
We may observe in the development of the child 
the operation of the psychological laws which ap- 
pear to govern the primitive belief in symbolism. 
The conclusion is that there exists only a difference 
in degree between the belief in magie of uncivilized 
and civilized peoples. There is a fundamental iden- 
tity which appears to be a difference only because of 
our continually making intellectual advances and 
their failing to do so. There is no prospect of ad- 
vancement for these savages unless by external aid. 
The spiritual disintegration which characterizes un- 
civilized mentality ean be combated through radical 
changes in moral state (conversion).—M. P. Mont- 
gomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


4083. Allport, F. H. Social psychology and 
human values. Int. J. Ethics, 1928, 38, 369-388.— 
Institutions exist for the purpose of controlling one’s 
environment, including other persons, for one’s own 
ends. Science gives us the technique of such control. 
Psychology offers the technique of the manipulation 
of human beings for our satisfaction. This exploita- 
tion of other persons, made easy through the use of 
the science of behavior, is possible simply because the 
exploited are not taught how to analyze the true 
motives of their exploiters. The exploited look upon 
their institutions as something sacred, as super- 
personalities endowed with super-ethical, almost di- 
vine, intelligence and benevolence. Not realizing that 
institutions are made up of and dominated by men 
who seek to satisfy their own ends by exploiting 
others, the exploited are not able to analyze the 
motives back of so-called institutional standards and 
controls, which are in reality only personal controls. 
Social psychology is the pure science which studies 
the control process and will make known to the ex- 
ploited the processes of their domination. When 
people have been trained in social psychological 
analysis they will be able and eager to substitute 
individual self-control for institutional control. 
Those who profit by worship of institutions will ery 
“ infidel ” and “ anarchist,” but this way freedom and 
efficient adjustment lie——(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 


4084. [Anon.] The enforcement of laws against 
obscenity in New York. Columbia Law Rev., 1928, 
28, 950-957.—The enforcement of laws against ob- 
scenity in literature, art and the contemporary drama 
has raised ethical and administrative problems diffi- 
eult of solution. Who are to be protected? And 
from what? Statutes and court decisions emphasize 
the necessity of protecting the immature, especially 
against harmful plays. If classical immorality in 
literature can be separated from modern indecency, 
the former seems fairly safe from successful attack. 
The object of the law is to protect morals and not 
the feelings of individuals. There will probably be 
no condemnation of a work for its subject matter, 
if the treatment be quiet. The New York courts 
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seem fairly liberal in their outlook, and if current 
books or plays are favorably reviewed by critics, 
they are likely to be more kindly received by the 
courts. The recently enacted Wales law will un- 
doubtedly influence theater owners to refuse the pro- 
duction of many plays thought likely to come under 
the judicial ban, although no previous determination 
san be had.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4085. [Anon.] Jahresberichte iiber die akadem- 
ischen Unternehmungen und Jahresberichte der 
Stiftungen. (Yearly reports on the projects of the 
academy and yearly reports on the foundations.) 
Sitzber. Akad. Wiss., 1929, 40-92——A number of 
brief and specific reports on the German dialect dic- 
tionaries are included here.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

4086. Appell, G. C. Cheating our children. North 
Amer. Rev., 1928, 226, 520-524—The prominence 
achieved by the work of juvenile courts in large 
metropolitan centers has led to the complacent belief 
that the problem of child welfare is being solved. 
The benefits of scientific treatment characteristic of 
modern juvenile court methods are available to a 
mere fraction of the total number of delinquent and 
neglected children in the United States. Of 15,000 
communities in the United States having a popula- 
tion of 25,000 or more, only 147 have a juvenile 
court which measures up to the most desirable stand- 
ards. As long as this sort of condition obtains the 
great majority of children who become delinquent 
and dependent are being cheated. This is particu- 
larly true of rural and small town communities 
where the frequency of delinquency is significant 
enough to demonstrate that it is not merely a phe- 
nomenon of city slums. The success of a cireuit 
children’s court in Westchester County, New York, 
in serving a diversified population of half a million 
distributed over an area of more than 450 square 
miles is evidence of the practicability of organizing 
efficient juvenile courts in rural districts.—(Courtesy 
Social Science Abstracts). 

4087. Benedict, R. The science of custom. (Cen- 
tury, 1929, 117, 641-649.—Custom, the subject mat- 
ter of cultural anthropology, plays a fundamental 
role in experience and belief. It is the trait by 
which man is distinguished in the animal kingdom. 
Human societies, as shown in greatest variety by the 
various primitive cultures, elaborate into great tra- 
ditional structures some few details of man’s orig- 
inal endowment, valuing this elaboration often in 
proportion as it becomes overgrown or even anti- 
social. These cultural patternings can so reshape 
the original human endowment that it is unrecog- 
nizable, and morality will be obedience to all the 
folk-ways of the group. These traditional frame- 
works provide the symbolism within which human 
acts have meaning.—(Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 

4088. Bernard, L. L. The family in modern life. 
Int. J. Ethics, 1928, 38, 427-442.—The advancing 
material culture has largely broken up the primary 
group organization of our society, substituting a 
derivative group organization. New derivative or- 
ganizations and institutions now dominate our be- 
havior and build up new loyalties which often con- 
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flict with the old primary attitudes and frequently 
bring about closer contacts outside the primary group 
than within it. The family in particular has sut- 
fered from this new order of things. The resulting 
breakdown of economic dependence and of sex 
loyalties within the family is particularly notice- 
able. Women especially, because they were formerly 
more static, have felt the influence of relaxing pri- 
mary group controls and are insisting on more 
privileges and fewer responsibilities, with the result 
that the former stability of the home appears par- 
ticularly to be on the wane. In this way women, 
perhaps unconsciously and unintentionally, are made 
apparently to play the more active role in produc- 
ing family disintegration or transformation. The 
social workers, and the legislators who are guided by 
the social workers, in attempting to remove the lag 
of the legal and social rights of women and children 
behind our advancing material culture, are also placed 
in the anomalous position of helping to disintegrate 
the very institution which perhaps they wish most to 
protect and conserve.—(Courtesy Social Science Ab 
stracts). 

4089. Bernard, L. L., & Bernard, J. 8. The 
negro in relation to other races in Latin America. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1928, 140, 306 
318.—The relations of the negro and white races in 
Latin America are generally cordial, but nowhere 
ean it be said that there is strict equality. Econom 
ically, the negroes are generally in a lower position, 
and socially there is everywhere a distinction, al- 
though this is sometimes very indefinite, especially 
in the countries bordering on the Caribbean and in 
Brazil. Higher culture, greater facility in self- 
government, and greater economic progress are 
usually found where the proportion of negroes is 
smallest. However, this fact may possibly be ex- 
plained culturally rather than biologically. The 
negro is primarily rural in Latin America, and he 
has always been the main labor resource of the 
tropical plantations, but there is now a decided tend- 
ency for him to drift to the cities. In the period 
during which he was most employed on the planta- 
tions, especially in slavery, his numbers tended to 
increase more rapidly than those of the whites. The 
reverse is now the case, partly due to the fact that 
he tends to lose himself in the white population. 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


4090. Bogardus, E. 8. World leadership types. 
Sociol. & Soc. Res., 1928, 12, 573-579.—“ Leader- 
ship is the setting up by one person of unusual or 
original behavior patterns which are responded to, 
accepted, adapted by other persons.” The oldest and 
most common type of world leadership is “ that 
which makes indirect contributions of special sig- 
nificance to world culture,” e.g., Thomas Edison. A 
second type is “characterized by direct, official, 
nation-centrie activities,” e.g., Briand or Kellogg. 
Another type “ possesses direct, official, world-cen- 
trie characteristics,” e.g., Woodrow Wilson. The 
fourth type is direct, unofficial, and world-centric, 
e.g., John R. Mott or Kirby Page. These types of 
leadership are constructive in their nature. Opposed 
to them is the destructive or ego-ecentrie type of 
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leadership, e.g., Mussolini.—(Courtesy Social Sci- 
ence fhstracts) 


i091. Boillot, F. Les impressions sensorielles 
chez La Fontaine. (Sensory impressions in La 
Fontaine.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1929. Pp. 375. 30 fr—The author’s aim is to show 
how La Fontaine takes over the functional mechan- 
sm of his sensations into his literary work. La Fon- 
taine was chiefly of the visual type, but in his works 
color rarely appears. The sensation of movement, 
however, plays a considerable réle; it is this feature 
which makes his pictures vivid. In 15 chapters, the 
author examines the importance, for the work of La 
Fontaine, of the appearance of movement in the 
landseape, in plants, in water, sky and the stars, 
in animals, and in man. He then investigates the 


question of the réle played by hearing, odor, taste, 
and touch, and discusses how La Fontaine associa‘es 
sensory impressions and feelings or substitutes the 
one for the other. By communiag with nature, La 
Fontaine seizes in a twinkling the fugitive aspects of 
life and perceives the poetic rhythm of things. For 
him life, action, and art are one. A bibliographical 
index, a table of contents, and a detailed index term 
nate the book.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1092. Borst, H. Parental attitudes in the mod- 
ern novel. Family, 1929, 10, 113—115.—Citations 
modern novels illustrating family influences 
ind attitude D. Grauer (Chicago, Ill.). 

1093. Braden, C. S. Some present day religious 
tendencies in China. Open Court, 1928, 42, 585 
597.—R n in China is in process of change. 


} i i i, i 
Certain tendencies, reactions, and types of move 
nts are operative. At least three types of reac 
ons to religion may be distinguished. First, there 
he radical, hostile and critical attitude. Generally 
peaking, the radical opposes supernaturalism but 
embraces the humanistic values usually associated 
religion. A second type of reaction is repre- 
ited in the movements to revive the traditional 
rms in the various religions, some of these move- 
ments aiming to reestablish in rigid form the old 
faitl Others purport to modernize and adapt the 
old forms to new situations. The third tendency 
evident in the religious life of modern China is that 
toward syneretism. The approach here is relativ- 
istie, the beliefs and values of all religions being 
culled for the best. The emphasis on the essential 
oneness of religions is explicit. Such organizations 
as the United Goodness Society articulate this empha- 
sis. Within Christianity itself there is a tendency 


the nationalization of the church. The 
emergence of these various attitudes, reactions and 
movements is the result of basie social changes in 
Chinese life, the diffusion of Christian missions, the 
eontact of China with the West, the influence of the 
World War, the spread of new ideas through the 
and the revolution in the Chinese educational 
Courtesy Social Science Abstracts}. 
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4094. Bruno, F. J. Scientific principles in case 
work. Rehab. Rev., 1929, 3, 31—40. Social ease 
work consists of at least three processes: (1) gather- 
ine and elassifying data, ineluding the interview; 
(2) the interpretation of data or that which we call 
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social diagnosis; and (3) treatment. A study by 
Burgess of paroled prisoners did not find any great 
degree of similarity between what men should have 
done according to the psychiatric examination and 
what they did do, but when a “ common sense” basis 
for action was taken into consideration the per- 
formances were quite closely predicted. All data 
should be taken with regard to their value. The 
accuracy of statements requires adeptness to ascer- 
tain. There is nothing unique in interpreting data 
onee examined, and as for treatment it is not certain 
that social case work means much more than diag- 
nosis. The value of frequent conferences between 
staff members is most essential, and at these times 
repeated discussion of case problems should occur. 
A second necessity is records. As Osler said, “ Write 
your findings, diseuss them, submit them for criti- 
cism, test them out again and again.”—(Courtesy 
Social Science Abstracts). 

1095. Bunzel, B. The woman goes to college. 
Century Mag., 1928, 117, 26-33.—Formerly only 
serious-minded women attended college, a process 
which, with its attendant career, gave compensation 
for lack of marriage. New values resulted and mar- 
riage is no longer the only way to achieve recogni- 
tion. College women and especially professional 
women give up more than they formerly did when 
they marry. They delay or refuse marriage because 
of their economie independence, a critical attitude 
toward men, and lack of contacts with men during 
secluded college years (in women’s colleges). The 
college can help remedy the conflict between careers 
and marriage by dealing with actual problems of 
living, giving greater attention to physical and emo- 
tional well-being, and providing a saner sex educa- 
tion.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4096. Bunzel, R. L. The Pueblo potter. A study 
of creative imagination in primitive art. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. xii + 134. 
$10.00.—A study based upon material gathered by 
the writer during two seasons in pueblos of New 
Mexico and Arizona, including Zui, Laguna, Acoma, 
Hopi, San Ildefonso, and San Domingo. This book 
is an attempt to enter into the mind of the Pueblo 
artist. Uneonsciously the artist reproduces the ac- 
cepted article, though at times it is contrary to his 
own conscious plan. The decorative style is the 
product of unconscious and non-rational mental 
processes. Consciously the artist thinks of technical 
perfection. Symbols, except for ceremonial pur- 
poses, are of secondary importance, since they are 
associated differently at different times, or differently 
by different individuals. Originality of design is 
stressed. There is much stereotyped work, however; 
some work is a result of visual images. The book 
contains many copies, some in color, of original de- 
signs and vessels, and appendices of Zuni, Hopi, 
and San Ildefonso designs, in most cases with their 
names and meanings. There is also a bibliography.— 
M. I. Goodrie (Wahpeton, N. D.). 


4097. Carr, L. J. Public opinion as a dynamic 
concept. Sociol. d& Soc. Res., 1928, 13, 18-29.— 
Two conceptions of public opinion appear in the 
literature; most writers mean by the term the con- 
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tent of people’s minds considered collectively. This 
usage ignores the psycho-social process of which the 
content is the result. The other view regards public 
opinion as an organic process. The investigation of 
this process is important for sociology. We must 
study not only what people think but how they have 
come to think that way, thus emphasizing the social 
process involved. From this point of view public 
opinion may be defined as “that type of cooperative 
interaction by which people in groups consciously 
readjust to change under certain conditions.” Aware- 
ness of maladjustment sets this process of readjust- 
ment in motion. A group readjusts to situations 
which oceur with regularity through already exist- 
ing adjustment patterns such as folkways, mores, 
and institutions. But when some situation presents 
itself which cannot be dealt with satisfactorily on the 
basis of the common adjustment patterns, interac- 
tions are set up which constitute the process of pub- 
lie opinion. A large number of variables condition 
this adjustment and determine which type of process 
functions in any given case. The study of the 
operation of these variables as a dynamic process is 
necessary to a science of group behavior.—( Courtesy 
Social Science Abstracts). 


4098. Carter, H. Sociology in the new literature. 
Sociol. Rev., 1928, 20, 250-255.—Sociology is inter- 
ested in contemporary fiction because of the empha- 
sis of the sociological note in works of representative 
authors. Wyndham Lewis in England and V. F. 
Calverton in America serve as examples. They 
differ widely, however, in their social philosophies. 
The former takes an aristocratic and conservative 
view, while the latter is democratic and radical. The 
difference is clearly seen in their attitude toward lit- 
erature itself. Lewis represents it as a product of 
isolated individuality, while Calverton conceives it 
as a social product, having origin and meaning in 
terms of the social matrix. The latter is thus led to 
a distinctly sociolocial approach to literary criticism. 
—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


4099. Cavan, R. 8. Interviewing for life-history 
material. Amer. J. Sociol., 1929, 35, 100-115.—The 
interview, as a method of obtaining life-history ma- 
terial, stands midway between the uncontrolled diary 
or autobiography and the formal rating scale or test. 
Interviewing varies according to the purpose for 
which data are sought and according to the philos- 
ophy of the interviewer. There is a great variety 
of opinion concerning desirable qualities and atti- 
tudes of a good interviewer: respect for the inter- 
viewee, helpfulness, non-critical, impersonal, and 
sympathetic attitudes are most frequently mentioned. 
Methods of handling the interview include techni- 
ques for controlling the interview, the comfort of the 
interviewee, making friendly contacts, giving the 
interviewee confidence, securing spontaneous re- 
sponse, and so on. Printed schedules may be found 
for complete life-histories and for securing life-his- 
tory material on special types of experiences. On 
some phases of life-history investigations little data 
ean be found; this applies especially to methods of 
analyzing the life-history material after it is obtained. 
—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 
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4100. Charles, E., & Firth, L. Mental deficiency 
and delinquency. Sydney Univ. Repr., 1924, Ser. 
XII. Pp. 4.—Examination of 100 inmates of an 
institution for female delinquents by means of Stan- 
ford-Binet tests showed a positive correlation between 
the gravity of the offense and the IQ. When the 
data for the group tested were arranged according to 
Terman’s classification the number falling in each 
class was as follows: superior intelligence, 1; aver- 
age, 10; dull, 10; border-line, 35; moron, 33; imbe- 
cile, 12.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4101. Chen, J. Reconstruction of the Chinese 
family. China Critic, 1928, 1, 130-134.—The fune- 
tion of marriage, as the Chinese see it, is to per- 
petuate the family. For thousands of years, mar- 
riages have been arranged by the parents of the 
contracting parties. The notion that love between 
man and wife should be the basis of marriage and 
the condition of proper home environment for chil- 
dren is gradually penetrating China from the West. 
This domestic revolution is still limited to the well 
educated classes of the city. Lack of social contacts 
between the sexes is the greatest obstacle to its spread. 
Although women are not discriminated against as a 
class, it is not considered good form for them to 
mix with men, in the home or out of it. The im- 
portance of better education for women in changing 
this situation cannot be overestimated. China needs 
to effect a compromise between individualism and 
familism, preserving the filial piety, cooperation and 
mutual aid fostered by the present system but abol- 
ishing large families—(Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 


4102. Chirgwin, A. M. Is South Africa a white 
man’s land? Eng. Rev., 1928, 47, 422-432.—In 
South Africa the Bushman has disappeared before 
the whites, and the Hottentot has lost his identity 
through mixture. The Bantu has neither been wiped 
out nor assimilated. Census officials estimate that, 
by the most favorable interpretation of the present 
tendencies, fifty years from now the population will 
consist of 6,500,000 Europeans, and 16,500,000 non- 
Europeans. In certain regions where the Bantu have 
rogm to expand, they have increased at the rate of 
more than 22% in the last ten years. The whites 
have increased by 19% in the same period, including 
immigration. The field of unskilled work belongs 
exclusively to the Bantu. The white man must be 
either above or below this kind of work. Those below 
form the “poor white” class, estimated at one- 
twelfth of the white population; they are essentially 
unemployed, and are said to inelude a high percent- 
age of mental defectives. The Bantu is also disput- 
ing the field of semi-skilled work. To offset this 
increasing pressure, the Color Bar Act of 1926 
makes it illegal to employ “ natives” in skilled work. 
The present government policy is segregation, but 
the problem still remains and becomes more acute as 
the Bantu is receiving and will receive, willy-nilly, 
an increasing amount of education both in schools 
and in “contact.”—(Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 


4103. Clark, P. Napoleon, self-destroyed. New 
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York: Cape & Smith, 1929. 
Hunter (Clark). 

1104. Coates, A. Criminal law and criminology. 
North Carolina Law Rev., 1929, 7, 150-161.—Some 
years ago Roscoe Pound said that we need the recall 


Pp. 277. $3.00.—W. S. 


of law school teachers rather than the reeall of 
judges. This article is an exposition of that text. 
The new element in the discussion is found in the 
combination of materials advocated. Criminal law 
should be wedded to modern criminology. The place 
for the accomplishment of this feat is in the mind 
of the professor of criminal law. When this has 
been effected the results will appear in ease books 
for student And when students have become 
familiar with the facts revealed by the work of 
sociological investigators as well as with the laws 
contained eases, statutes, and constitutions, our 


criminal law and procedure will be reconstructed and 
of eriminal justice will be helped 


Social Abstracts ). 


the administration 


immediate Courtesy Science 


5. Cobb, J. C. A study of social science data 
and their use. imer. J. Sociol., 1929, 35, 80-92. 
The most interesting and difficult problem confront 


110 


ng social science is the quantitative statement of 
psychological data. Important work is going on in 
Harvard Medical School, in the community stud- 


under Adler in Chieago and 
The scientific approach to the 


n Chieago, and 


Healy in Boston. 


problems of social science aims to make of it a clearly 
defined, effective, vital seience——(Courtesy Amer. J. 
S 

1106. Collins, G. L. How race prejudice is over- 
come. World Tomorrow, 1928, 11, 410-412.—This is 
a résumé of the results of a brief questionnaire on 
racial attitudes to people assumed to have the mini 
mun prejudice, with a check list of forces deemed 

be important in having overcome prejudice.— 
(( inte Social Science Abstracts). 

1107. Colson, M. H. Negro home workers in 
Chicago. S&S Service Rev., 1928, 2, 385-413. 
Home work after being driven out of the needle 


reappearing in the newer trades such as 
lamp shades and artificial flowers. Manu- 
located their plants in the negro districts 
Then they began to farm 


trades 
making 
Tacturers 


the supply of labor. 


to tap 


out their work to negro women, some of whom es- 
tablished what amounted to branch factories in their 
homes. Usually they take up this work to maintain 


standard of living, which the earnings of 

their husbands are unable to provide. The pay is 

fair, although under constant downward pressure; 

the working conditions are generally good; it is not 

accompanied by any serious child labor in the homes. 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1108. Cornelissen, J. Vreemde landen en volken 
in den volkshumor en de spreekwoordentaal. (For- 
eign lands and peoples in popular humor and pro- 
verbs.) Nederlandsch Tijdschr. v. Volkskunde, 1928, 
33, 76-91—A chapter from the author’s three vol- 
ume compilation, Nederlandsche Volkshumor op Stad 
en Dorp, Land en Volk, the first volume of which has 
The nicknames, anecdotes and ex- 
the following countries and 


a decent 


just come out. 


pressions rt lating to 
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peoples are listed: Arabia, Palestine, Siberia, China, 
Japan, the “ Moors,” Hottentots and Kaffirs, South 
Africa, Egypt, North America, South America and 
the East Indies.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4109. Costas, 8. Los menores ante la nueva 
ciencia penal y la legislacion. (Provisions for 
minors in the new penal science and legislation.) 
Rev. crim. psiquiat. y med. legal, 1928, 15, 446-463. 
—Recognizing that juvenile delinquency is not innate 
but rather the result of improper environmental or- 
ganization, Argentina has joined the modern inter- 
national procession aiming at better child care and 
has established juvenile courts and probation, agri- 
cultural and industrial colonies, classes for retarded 
children and other methods of juvenile care and 
guidance. The juvenile courts are modeled after 
those of the United States and in 1922 had already 
handled 4,000 cases. The new penal code provides 
that children under 14 have no legal responsibility 
and may not be punished, but may be committed to 
institutions or put on probation outside of the home 
until the age of 18—or until the age of 21 if danger- 


ous—provided the parents or legal guardians can- 
not be made responsible for their training. The 


state may supersede parents in responsibility for and 
control of children under specified conditions. The 
juvenile court also has jurisdiction over abandoned 
and orphan children under 18. The chief reforma- 
tory institution for minors is the Mareos Paz colony 
in the country 60 miles from Buenos Aires. It makes 
use of cottages, each housing 50 children, classified 
according to age, sex, moral, intellectual, and voca- 
tional traits and interests. It emphasizes vocational 
instruction in school 


training, but gives common 
branches and in gymnastics. A new government col- 


ony at Olivera is being established and there are 
several private homes and colonies, more or less under 
governmental supervision, directed by private philan- 
thropic Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 

4110. Crabités, P. The cultural dominions of 
France. Nineteenth Century, 1928 104, 176-183.— 
The English schools in Egypt do not alter funda- 
mentally the Egyptian mentality. The schools of the 
American missionary bodies aim to make their stu- 
dents effective Egyptians. But the French-Catholic 
missionaries consider themselves emissaries of French 
culture. They aim to orient the Egyptian student in 
terms of French language, letters and thought. The 
result is greater prestige and influence for French 
civilization.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4111. Easterbrook, L. F. Education in the coun- 
tryside: a new vista. Nineteenth Century, 1928, 
104, 88-89.—80% of a number of writers in a chil- 
dren’s essay contest indicated a preference for a 
town career rather than a career in the agricultural 
village. The reasons were stated in terms of better 
opportunities for educational advancement and more 
rapid progress in one’s chosen line of activity than 
could be had on the farm or in the village. The 
problem of rural education is to produce a more 
intelligent type of villager, one who is more ener- 
getic and ambitious as time goes by, and at the same 
time to do no injustice to the agricultural labor 


agencies.— ( Cou rtesy 
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supply. The present level of agricultural wages does 
not indicate that this ean be done. Rural education 
is markedly urban in character. Subject matter and 
teachers are interchangeable between rural and urban 
schools. Education must be both vocational and 
Aultural, and must coordinate all the existing factors 
and sources of education. The scheme of Henry 
Morris in Cambridgeshire embodies such an exten- 
sion of rural education as will include all persons 
capable of learning, of whatever age, and will con- 
vert the outlying agricultural areas into practical 
laboratories. Humane subjects for adults will be 
made a definite part of the program. The controlling 
influence is to be vested in a body of governors who 
shall be locally responsible-—(Courtesy Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts). 

4112. Eliot, T. D. The social philosophy of 
Trigant Burrow. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 530-548. 
—A critical review of Burrow’s The Social Basis of 
Consciousness.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital ). 

4113. Eliot, T. D. Should courts do case work? 
Survey, 1928, 60, 601-603.—Fact-finding and de- 
cision in eases not adjustable on a non-compulsory 
basis is the proper judicial function of juvenile and 
family courts. For this, the permanent function of 
such courts, they need ample jurisdiction, including 
the power to enjoin resorts which are endangering 
child morals. Treatment of near-delinquents and 
delinquents has largely been left to institutions and 
other non-court agencies. Probation, anomalously, 
has been attached directly to the courts; it is really 
a valuable new socio-legal process grafted upon the 
old roots of suspended sentence and chancery guar- 
dianship of minors. Similar social processes for 
pre-delinquents and problem children are increas- 
ingly being initiated and carried through success- 
fully in agencies under non-court auspices, especially 
under the educational system as broadly conceived. 
Court probation will continue to have its hands full, 
even if it were to confine itself to fact-finding and 
liason work. The more treatment can be left to non- 
court agencies without stigma of court procedure, the 
better. A “practical program” for cities already 
equipped with courts and educational, medical and 
social agencies is offered. “A Reply” and rejoinder 
appear in succeeding issues (Oct. 15, Nov. 15).— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4114. Englelbrecht, H. C. Pacifism and patriot- 
ism. World Tomorrow, 1928, 11, 296-298.—Can a 
pacifist be a patriot? Because patriotism is covered 
over with much that is fanatic and unintelligent, 
many would have pacifism renounce all patriotism. 
Much depends upon definition. The pacifist rejects 
military patriotism. He has little use for the ritual 
of patriotism, such as flag waving, singing national 
anthems, ete. On the other hand, if patriotism be 
interpreted in a larger and more intelligent way to 
inelude criticism of an erring government, and inter- 
nationalism, the pacifist has a very large field for the 
exercise of patriotism—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 

4115. Estabrooks, G. H. Moral responsibility in 
the light of certain psychological facts. Ment. 
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Hygiene, 1928, 12, 768-771.—Studies in abnormal 
psychology and psychiatry have shown that anti- 
social conduct taught to a child coincident with a 
powerful emotional response will later tend to be re- 
peated for its own sake. A compulsion will be set 
up in later life toward this conduet in spite of the 
best efforts of the “will.” So far as these acts are 
concerned it seems difficult to conceive of moral 
responsibility. When the effect of heredity upon 
mental traits is considered, the possibility of responsi 
bility for certain acts recedes still further in the 
distance.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathie Hos 
pital). 

4116. Eubank, E. E. Forces affecting human so- 
ciety. Sociol. & Soc. Res., 1928, 12, 526-534.—The 
following is a suggested classification of the forces 
affecting human society: I. Physical (compulsory) : 
occurring in nature without directive human con 
sciousness or volition, but subject within limits to 
human control. These are in turn (1) mechanistic: 
operating by means of inorganic processes upon man 
as “matter,” exactly as upon non-human materials, 
any change that results being without subjective par 
ticipation of the human object affected; and (2) 
vitalistic: operating by means of organic processes 
to induce changes within man as living substance, 
whatever change results being due to animate poten 
tiality within man, who is, however, a chiefly involun 
tary participant in the process. II. Psychical (im 
pulsory): operating solely by means of human 
consciousness and volition. These are not energies 
in themselves, but are subjective conditions, which 
induce men to exert physical energy. They are 
divided into (1) spontaneous conations (chiefly di 
rect): operating without the active presence of in 
telligence or reflection, taking the form of impulses, 
including all tendencies to act insofar as they occur 
without previous deliberation; and (2) reflective co 
nations (chiefly indirect), which involve some degree, 
however slight, of premeditation and antecedent 
thought, and take the form of rational determinations. 
All econations involved in any given situation, 
whether spontaneous or reflective must, in order to 
become a “force,” become synthesized, mobilized 


into a single set-for-action (“attitude”) directed 
toward some value. When the attitude becomes 
kinetic it takes the form of an action.—(Courtesy 


Social Science Abstracts). 


4117. Feofanov, M. P. K voprosu ob izuchenii 
strukturnykh osobennostei kollektivov. (The ques 
tion of investigating the structural characteristies of 
a group.) Zhurnal psikhologit, pedologii i psikho- 
tekhniki, 1928, 1, 107-120.—The problem was the 
investigation of the difference in the behavior of an 
individual under conditions of individual and of col- 
lective work, and to study the structural peculiarities 
of a group. Both children and adults served as sub- 
jects. The problem set was the writing of connected 
material and single letters; the speed of writing was 
measured. It was found that children wrote the 
single letters faster when in a group, while adults 
worked faster alone; both children and adults wrote 
the connected material faster when in the group. In 
general, the group has a greater influence on children 
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than on adults. The investigation points to the 
necessity for further study of the effect of society 


and of the biological characteristics which the indi- 
vidual shows in a group.—D. E. Johannsen (Welles- 
ley -P 

1118. Fields, H. [Ed.] The influence of immi- 
gration on American culture. New York: Confer- 
ence on Immigration Policy, 1929. Pp. 41. Apply. 

Five prominent persons express an almost unani- 
opinion that America has gained in cultural 
trength through immigration. Americanization has 
been more pronounced than Europeanization.—W. C. 
Poole (Worcester, Mass. ). 

1119. Fisher, G. M. Current research in the field 
of the sociology of religion. Amer. J. Sociol., 1929, 
35, 163-170.—Reports have been received concerning 
fifty-four current projects, which fall into the follow- 
ing classes: (1) analysis of institutional activities; 
(2) studies of personnel; (3) studies of changes ef- 
fected by program; (4) the ethical import of social 
conditions that concern religious agencies; (5) social 
sychological studies; and (6) studies of documents. 
A two-year research in behavior changes in adoles- 
cent members of the Y. M. C. A., and a two-year 
urvey of literary sources to appraise the produc- 

claims of the Y. M. C. A. are being directed 
Dimock. G. Watson and A. J. Gregg, of 
department in the National Council, are 
ts of character changes in adolescent boys. 


mous 


evolvil y tes 


H. S. Tuttle, of the University of Oregon, is carrying 
on a two-year controlled experiment to discover the 
differing effects on children of four religious educa- 
onal program The tests for measuring outcomes 

terms of habit trends have been devised by Harts- 


May in the five-year Character Education 
nearing completion. Three studies in 
social psychology merit mention: The 

f Religious Organization, by E. E. Aubrey 

College; The Natural History of the Sect, 

idwards; and The Development of Funda- 

mentalism as a Social Movement, by R. W. Frank 
ruidanece of E. Faris of the University of 

Chieago C Sociol.) 


0. Fosdick, H. E. What is happening to the 
Soe. Hygiene, 1929, 15, 139- 
15] \lthough there are many elements in “ old- 
fash family life” against which revolt is neces- 
substitution of trial marriage for the old- 
fashioned home would result in the degeneration of 
American civilization. The attitudes involved in 
trial marriage are “ psychologically disruptive to the 
individual ” and socially ruinous to the nation. “ The 
monogamous relationship is the only psychologically 
complete, emotionally satisfactory, ethically service- 
able, and socially productive form of marriage.”—D. 
Grauer (Chicago, Ill.). 


1121. Garland, C. H. Some reflections on ad- 
ministration. Pub. Admin., 1929, 7, 43-50.—Admin- 
istration is both a science and an art. The danger to- 
day is that its science will overshadow its art. The 
efficiency engineer overlooks the human factors which 
best give public officials the will to cooperate and the 
work. The administrator who cannot gain 


Inquit , now 
the realm of 


Psychology 


yurtesy Amer. J. 
119 
rh ke 


American family. J. 
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and retain the goodwill of his staff is a failure.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4122. Glueck, 8S. Principles of a rational penal 
code. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 1-32.—A penal code 
drawn up in the light of present-day scientific 
knowledge will be based upon the principle that so- 
ciety should utilize every scientific instrumentality for 
self-protection against destructive elements in its 
midst, with as little interference with the free life 
of its members as is consistent with such an aim. 
To put this principle into practice, scientific indi- 
vidualization of peno-correctional diagnosis and 
treatment is necessary. The establishment of degrees 
of offense and of the indeterminate sentence have 
been attempts at individualization which have been 
(and are) unsuccessful because their application is 
mechanical and because they deal with the offense 
rather than the offender. Ferri’s scheme of judicial 
individualization on the basis of a detailed legislative 


schedule of “conditions of dangerousness” and 
“eonditions of less dangerousness” is likewise un- 


satisfactory. Individual treatment should be effected 
by a scientifically qualified board, to begin to fune- 
tion after the offender has been found guilty in the 
existing criminal court. This treatment tribunal 
should periodically review the progress of offenders 
under treatment and should utilize the existing sci- 
entifie facilities of psychiatry, psychology and 
social work. Provision is necessary for protecting 
individual rights against possible arbitrariness of 
the treatment board. Certain modifications in sub- 
stantive law may be expected to result from this basic 
G. J. Rich (Boston Psycho- 





change in procedure. 
pathie Hospital). 

4123. Graffman, H. Die Stellung der Religion 
im Neuhumanismus. (The place of religion in the 
new humanism.) lLangensalza: Beltz, 1929. Pp. 
141. M. 4.75.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4124. Grant, P. M. The moral and religious life 
of the individual in the light of the new psychology. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 449-491.—Both religion 
and mental hygiene are concerned with the develop- 
ment of the individual toward his highest possibili- 
ties. Religion, at present, is not doing a scientific 
job because it does not take into account the sources 
of human personality and activity which have been 
made apparent by the psychoanalytic movement, 
but too often holds to the point of view that bad 
moral traits are due to an inherent perverseness. 
While the new psychology throws the emphasis upon 
the social nature of all behavior, whether good or 
bad, it does not remove moral responsibility from the 
individual. Mental life is seen to be a continuous 
development of the personality from the complete 
dependence of the infant to the well-adapted adult 
who faces life with a relative degree of independence, 
with many possibilities that the developmental 
process may fail to achieve this goal. The religious 
life is a part of this evolution; it follows a similar 
course and may likewise fail of complete develop- 
ment. Religious thought may become attached to 
outward objects or ceremonies whose inner meaning 
is never appreciated and whose performance is idol- 


atry. Or religion may stop at a narcissistic level and 
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be conceived solely as related to the individual’s 
needs. There may be a dependency of thought which 
is built upon a dependency of emotional satisfactions, 
as is seen in Pharisaism, whether in legalistic, ritual- 
istic or puritanical form. Complete religious de- 
velopment comes only with individual integration to 
the point of emotional and psychie independence, 
at which time one gives oneself wholly, consciously, 
and courageously to God and His cause. The real 
makers of character are not those who teach formal 
morals or religion, but those who do the humble, 
human things of every day with insight and simple 
reverence.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

4125. Green, E. L. The negro in contemporary 
American literature. Univ. North Carolina Exten- 
sion Bull., 1928, 7.—A comprehensive survey of the 
treatment of the American negro in literature of the 
present. Includes poetry, drama, folklore stories 
and travels of both white and negro authors. Bib- 
liographies.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4126. Gutmann, B. Aufgaben der Gemeinschafts- 
bildung in Afrika. (Problems of social organiza- 
tion in Africa.) Africa, 1928, 1, 429-445.—Among 
the European culture traits spreading to East Africa 
is the acquisitive sense which has made even the soil 
an element of danger to the native. Already man 
and wife are planting their fields separately so that 
neither may control the crops of the other. This 
desire for gain frequently causes parents to sell so 
much of their produce that there is not enough left 
to prevent the children from suffering from under- 
nourishment. The development of cotton and coffee 
plantations is widening the gulf between rich and 
poor to an extent hitherto unknown. Experience in 
Russia and Japan shows the possibility of maintain- 
ing life in natural groups in spite of the introdue- 
tion of capitalistic methods; hence every effort 
should be made to preserve such groups in Africa. 
Still another danger to traditional groups lies in the 
increasing salaries paid to native teachers who are 
being raised above the rest of the people and thus 
lose contact with them.—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 

4127. Hadley, A. T. Training in political intelli- 
gence. Yale Rev., 1928, 17, 625-637.—There is 
crucial significance in the present fundamentalist 
opposition to readjustment of Christian beliefs, and 
in the widening gulf between employer and employee. 
The emphasis of Christianity upon the duty of in- 
telligent conduct as incumbent upon all men, and the 
industrial property right based upon free labor, are 
the two dominant causes of that universal training 
in self-control to which modern democracy owes its 
vitality as contrasted with the instability of former 
eras. To guide us through this age of transition we 
need a general theory of economic policy applicable 
to present conditions and enlightenment on modern 
constitutional liberty and public morality.—(Cour- 
tesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4128. Haimovici, J. Amiel ou ]’introspection mor- 
bide en littérature. (Amiel, or morbid introspection 
in literature.) Paris méd., 1929, 19, 3-7.—The 
author endeavors to explain the influence of the ill- 
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health of Amiel, who died of tuberculosis, on the 
ground of the constant turmoil of his inner life and 
his subtle and fugacious intellect which it is impos- 
sible to fixate in its entirety. Amiel is the type of 
literary man who discloses himself through intro- 
spection. By turns he has been considered paranoic, 
schizoid, and psychasthenic. Now it is known that 
the main characteristic of the tubercular individual 
from the psychological point of view, is sadness and 
concentration on the observation of oneself, and 
Amiel’s death by phthisis is sufficient in part, the 
author says, to explain his literary production.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4129. Hankins, F. H. Racial differences and 
world unity. World Unity, 1928, 3, 89-95.—The na- 
tion is the unit of modern world organization, and 
is popularly conceived to have both territorial and 
racial distinctiveness. It has, in fact, neither. Na- 
tions are not, as a rule, set apart by natural bar- 
riers, as is seen by reference to the United States, 
France and Germany. The new boundaries of Euro- 
pean nations show that barriers may be placed 
wherever the interests in power dictate, often in 
utter disregard of natural trade lines and the sup- 
plementary character of natural resources. More- 
over, natural boundaries are today nullified by the 
progress of transportation. The assumed racial 
basis of nationalism is even more mythical. Using 
the term race in a proper sense, it can be shown that 
there is no such thing as a French, German or Eng- 
lish race. These terms apply to peoples who are 
compounded of the same racial elements but in dif- 
fering proportions. Historically, the different prov- 
inces of which each of the great European nations is 
composed thought of themselves as distinctive in 
territory and race. With the rise of nationalism the 
ancient racial jealousies of Breton, Norman, Proven- 
eal and Alsatian gave place to the racial egotism of 
Frenchmen. May not present sentiments of racial 
difference, at least as between European nations, 
give way to a sense of a wider unity? The growth 
of international trade and capitalism, making for 
international interdependence, points in that direc- 
tion.— (Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4130. Hasebroek, K. Leben, Geist und Gottes- 
glaube. (Life, the soul and belief in God.) Miinster 
i. W.: Helios-Verlag, 1929. Pp. 107. M. 4.50.—W. 
S. Hunter (Clark). 

4131. Healy, W. The mental factors in crime. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 761-767.—The present 
treatment of the criminal is based on theory and not 
upon any scientific knowledge of the results of the 
treatment. To understand properly any anti-social 
conduct, it is necessary to know the antecedent ideas, 
their character, their force and their derivation. The 
insistent need in the matter of handling delinquents 
and criminals is for the development of the same 
spirit and methods that have made for progress in 
the scientific world and in business.—G. J. Rich 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4132. Hobhouse, L. T. Friede und Ordnung bei 
den primitivsten Volkern innerhalb der Gruppe. 
(Intragroup peace and order among the most primi- 
tive peoples.) Zsch. f. Vélkerpsychol. u. Soziol., 
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1929, 5, 40-56.—The author summarizes with copi- 
ous literary references the circumstances concerning 
the maintenance of peace and order among different 
primitive groups. Among the people considered are 
the Andaman Islanders, the Veddas, some Philip- 
pines, the Negritos, the Tasmanians, the Bushmen, 
and the Tierra del Fuegians. There is an account of 
types of crimes and methods of punishment and 
atonement.—J. R. Kantor (dndiana). 


1133. Hobhouse, L. T. Das Verhiltnis zwischen 
Gruppen und Stammen bei den primitivsten V6l- 
kern. (Group and tribe relations among the most 
primitive peoples.) Zsch. f. Vélkerpsychol. u. Soziol., 
1929, 5, 172-192.—Aececording to the author the old 
idea that primitive groups are constantly at war with 
each other has been shown to be false, and the oppo- 
site idea that perpetual peace exists among them is 
equally false. He made a survey of the literature in 
order to study conditions among twelve very primi- 
tive peoples. He found reference to war between 
groups among five of these peoples; family revenge 
and reconciliation among two; and lack of general 
intratribal war among five. Different war customs 
were not regarded as differentiations of an original 
ingle type but as uniquely different—J. R. Kantor 
{ Ind ana}. 

1134. Hoffman, F. L. Suicide problems. New- 
ark: Prudential Press, 1929. Pp. 270.—100 journal 
articles published by Hoffman during the last 35 
veal \bout half of them are annual reviews of 
the uicide reeord reprinted from the Spectator, a 
New York insurance periodical—E. R. Guthrie 
(Washington). 

1135. Hoffman, F. L. Marriage and divorce. J. 
Soc. Huyuaiene, 1929, 15, 129-139.—An account of the 
divoree and marriage rate in the United States and 
a survey of the eauses of divorce on the basis of 
available statistics —D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 


1136. Hoffman-Krayer, E., & Bachtold-Staubli, 
H. Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens. 
Eneyelopedia of German superstition.) Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1927 This work is designed to bring to- 
f he folklore of Germany and of other nations 
which previously existed in seattered sources, and to 
explain, as far as possible, the origin of particular 
uperstitions. The bulk of the material pertains to 
the 19th and 20th centuries, but some of it has been 
raced to ancient roots. Publication is by parts, the 
first volume and part of the second volume having 
already appeared.—M., N. Crook (Clark). 


1137. Kassel, C. The natural history of reform. 
Open Court, 1928, 42, 414~425.—Contrary to the 
opinion (usually emotional) of many individuals, 
social reform in a democracy depends largely on the 
presence of a _ well-poised and highly informed 
leader. The radical leader produces heat instead of 
light, and while he may be powerful enough to start 
an insurrection in an absolute state, he simply causes 
trouble in a democracy. The history of English re- 
form illustrates this principle. John Bright and 
Lord Ashley were individuals possessing many of the 
characteristics of the better type of reformer. The 
social influence of these two men is described briefly 
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by way of illustration.—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 


4138. Kennedy, M. D. Some forces behind the 
woman’s movement in Japan. Nineteenth Cent., 
1928, 104, 161-175.—The status of the Japanese 
woman has not always been low; in ancient Japan 
there was relative equality between the sexes. Grad- 
ually the Japanese woman lost her high place in the 
social order due to fundamental economic and social 
changes, the spread of Buddhism in the 6th century 
A. D., the rise of the caste system, the influence of 
Chinese and Korean culture and the diffusion of Con- 
fucianism (1600-1868). The inferior status result- 
ing from these changes became established in custom, 
morality, religion, law and philosophy. In recent 
times the status of woman has improved. As early 
as 1872 a decree was issued against the hiring or sale 
of girls. In 1898 a series of laws was passed which 
advanced the marital and legal status of women. At 
the present time various women’s organizations are 
agitating for rights and privileges, higher education, 
suffrage, vocational equality with men and various 
social and legal rights.—(Courtesy Social Science 
Abstracts). 

4139. Kierkegaard, S. Uber den Begriff der 
Ironie. (Concerning the conception of irony.) 
Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1929. Pp. xii+ 283. M. 
7.50.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4140. Kierkegaard, 8S. A. Der Begriff der Ironie 
mit standiger Rucksicht auf Sokrates. (The con- 
cept of irony, with special reference to Socrates.) 
Miinchen: Kaiser, 1929. Pp. vii-+ 369. M. 8.50.— 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4141. Klauder, R. H. The evolution of morals. 
Gen. Mag. € Hist. Chron., 1928, 30, 514-532.—The 
duties to live and to procreate were the primordial 
duties. Rights emerged late in the series, only being 
possible with the development of the brain and of in- 
telligence. In all cases except the two primordial 
duties rights are prior to duties. The right implies 
a demand which is established by a correlative duty. 
The cause of a social duty, then, is a demand for a 
right. There are certain basic social rights with their 
duty correlates. Among these are the right of the 
mother to the child, the group’s duty to concede the 
right, the right to property and the correlative duty 
to enforce this right, or at least not to violate it. 
The right of the male to the female emerged out of 
the right to property. The male has more rights in 
the male-female relation than the female because of 
his greater combativeness and agressiveness. Out of 
the instinet for group preservation social rights and 
obligations emerged. Here arise ethical codes, law, 
morality and, latterly, religion. A sense of right and 
wrong and the ability to detect truth from error are 
the first differentia of the human species. Law repre- 
sents an attempt to enforce the rights to security 
and life. Religion reinforces ethics and law. Its 
emergence is a sign of the transition from natural 
to artificial selection in the evolution of morals and 
society.— (Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


4142. Krueger, H. K. E. Bevolkerung- und Ras- 
senprobleme in Siidafrika. (Population and race 
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problems in South Africa.) Jahrb. f. Nationalékon. 
u. Stat., 3rd ser., 1928, 74, 94-278.—The author 
analyzes the racial and national composition of the 
population of the Union of South Africa, its vital 
processes, emigration and immigration, and the diffi- 
culties of co-existence of different racial groups in 
the country. In 1921 the total population was 
6,928,580, of which 21.93% were whites and the re- 
mainder colored. The best solution of the problems 
arising from this situation is co-existence in which 
the whites assume the position of leaders. The 
author approves a series of legislative acts directed 
toward a prohibition of sexual relationships between 
the white and the colored population (Immorality 
Aet of Sept. 30, 1927), a limitation of the right of 
suffrage of the natives and of immigration of colored 
people from India, and other similar measures.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4143. Kuhr, V. Asthetisches Erleben und Kiinst- 
lerisches Schaffen. (Esthetic experience and artistic 
creation.) Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1929. Pp. vii + 143. 
M. 8.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4144. Lapiere, R. T. Race prejudice: France and 
England. Soc. Forces, 1928, 7, 102-111.—As a tenta- 
tive approach to the study of race prejudice a com- 
parative study was made of the French and English 
attitudes toward negroes and colored people gen- 
erally. The informal sampling questionnaire method 
was used, the investigator attempting in the course 
of the conversation with the subject to discover the 
attitude towards colored people. 428 Frenchmen and 
315 Englishmen were studied, both groups repre- 
senting various classes and types of areas—rural, 
town, and city. In France 181 of the 227 rural 
folk were without prejudice, as were 106 of the 201 
urbanites. 58 of the remaining 95 were doubtful. 
The data suggest that there is less prejudice among 
the masses than among the classes. Certain port 
cities, such as Bordeaux, seem to be less free of 
prejudice than the inland towns and rural areas, due, 
perhaps, to the larger number of Africans present in 
competitive and conflicting situations. The greater 
prejudice of the upper classes may be partially ex- 
plained as class rather than race prejudice. The 
attitude in England towards colored people is the 
reverse of what it is in France; this in spite of the 
fact that there are fewer colored people in England. 
Of the 315 subjects questioned in England only 14 
seemed free from prejudice. 47 of the remaining 
301 were doubtful. Unlike the situation in France, 
the attitude varied little relative to class. The preju- 
dice against the Indian is intense. Negroes and 
Indians are placed in the same category—* colored.” 
As compared to the English, the French lack race 
prejudice. These data offer further evidence that 
race prejudice cannot be explained in _ biological 
terms, but must be explained in terms of social situa- 
tions.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4145. Leahy, A. M. 1926 emphases in psychiatric 
social case-work. Ment. Hygiene, 1926, 10, 743— 
750.—This article considers case-work with respect 
to (1) the worker, (2) the treatment, and (3) the 
record. It is emphasized that the worker should be 
experienced, emotionally stable, and free from 


prejudices. Many difficulties arise when the treat- 
ment involves the reconciling of hostile personalities; 
much adroitness is required on the part of the worker 
to manipulate successfully subtle human relations. 
The record should be sufficiently complete and accu- 
rate to make clear the details of the worker’s tech- 
nique, and to this end some agencies are providing 
that each worker shall carry a minimum of cases.— 
M. N. Crook (Clark). 


4146. Leonel, A. Les inadaptables a la vie so- 
ciale. ( Those unadapted for social life.) Psychol. 
et vie, 1929, 3, 76-80.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4147. Levey, B. Z. New trends in psychiatric 
social treatment in the family agency. Ment. Hy 
giene, 1929, 13, 129-131.—Psychiatric social case 
work differs from the older family case work in that 
its dominant motif is “ Why did this happen?” in- 
stead of “ What shall I do?” The psychiatric point 
of view enables one to see the latent possibilities in 
social work and adds new values to it.—G. J. Rich 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4148. Lovell, H. T. The concept of value from 
the psychological point of view. Australasian J. 
Psychol. & Phil., 1927, 4, No. 3. Pp. 8.—“ Con- 
scious experience . . . begins in a feeling, the mean- 
ing of which is not cognized, not referred to a per- 
ceiving self. That is to say, there is experience before 
there is self-conscious, critical experience. And 
that earlier experience has a value for life and ac- 
tion, though not for thought and reflection. There 
does, in short, exist an unreflective sense of value 
which governs primitive behavior and renders it un- 
wittingly selective. When, with the growth of dis 
criminating perception, there appears a cognizing 
of grounds of worth, this earlier, more primitive 
sense of value still persists, often getting its way in 
spite of reason.” The author bases these conclu 
sions on a discussion of psychoses and animal be- 
havior.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4149. Maccreagh, H., & Maccreagh, G. Abyssin- 
ian woman’s marital utopia. Travel, 1928, 51, 35 
38.—The Abyssinian woman is free to choose from 
four marriage forms, with ease of divorce from all 
but one, which can be broken only by reason of ex 
treme physical, mental, or moral deficiency. Most 
women select the second or popular ceremony, a civil 
affair with divorce by mutual consent, with court 
procedure unnecessary, and with equal distribution 
of property. The third form amounts usually to a 
two-year trial marriage, and the fourth is a legal, 
witnessed temporary union for some predetermined 
period, both of these forms generally leading to the 
second type. As contrasted with the simplicity of 
divorce, the engagement is an elaborate affair with 
emphasis on formal requirements as to gifts and 
property rights—(Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 

4150. Markey, O. B. What it means to be crip- 
pled. Family, 1929, 10, 118-121.—A plea is made 
for the unsentimental treatment of physically handi- 
capped individuals and for the development of a 
constructive program of vocational guidance and 
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placement, as well as psychiatric service. Several 
case studies are included.—D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 


4151. Mauchaussat, G. Sur les limites de l’inter- 
pretation sociologique de la morale. (The limita- 
tions of a sociological interpretation of morals.) 
Rev. de met. et de mor., 1928, 35, 347-379.—A dis- 
cussion of the essentially old controversy on the re- 
lations between ethics and social science is only 
justified because of the current tendency of objective 
sociological ethies to exclude the subjective factors 
in human behavior. The self-active and autonomous 
role of the individual mind has been neglected, which 


is a methodological error. The individual is inde- 
pendent of the deterministic flow of the social 
process, and to him the method of natural science is 
inapplicable Rational moral philosophy begins 
where empirical sociology leaves off, for human 
thought transcends natural law. It is ofily on the 
basis of such an hypothesis that social innovations, 
criticism of archaic customs, or intervention in eco- 
nomie or other laws ean be both explained and 
justil There is a place for a self-determination 
completely outside the realm of sociology as a natural 
science Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


1152. McCartney, J. L. The call to foreign mis- 
sions; its effect on unstable personalities. Ment. 


Hygiene, 1928, 12, 521-529.—The large proportion 
of n n workers invalided home on account of 
mental disease due to causes inherent in the per- 

nalitic the workers, rather than to the con- 
ditions of the work. Many of the volunteers are 
secured during the impressionable. period of adoles- 
eence. Often the mission field appeals to the un- 
stable personality Psyehopathie personalities are 
not eliminated by any process of selection. Neither 
the elimate, the food, nor the economic situation in 
the foreign fields can account for the mental break- 
dow ‘he differenees between oriental and occi- 
dental eustoms and standards, the responsibility 
which the worker must assume and the missionary’s 


feeling of being in the public eye are factors which 
tend to set up conflicts. In unstable individuals the 
conflict often results in mental and nervous break- 
down.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1153. Mead, M. The role of the individual in 
Samoan culture. J. Roy. Anthrop. Instit., 1928, 58, 
181-495.—In contrast to other parts of Polynesia, 
the central feature of life in the Manua Archipelago, 
Samoa, is neither religion nor material culture, but a 
complex social organization. The individual is born 
into a community in which privacy is unknown, where 
publie opinion is all-important, in which tabus, laws 
of etiquette and codes of customary behavior are ex- 
tremely complicated, and in which a hierarchy of 
titles dominates the actions of all. The man, how- 
ever, has considerable freedom; initiative in most 
matters is expected if it does not become precocity; 
variations, for instance in design, are the rule and 
not the exception; even rank can be gained by ability 
and good fortune. This very flexibility produces 
conservatism because the innovator, meeting no oppo- 
sition, can lead no crusade and attract no followers. 

Courtesy Somal Science Abstracts). 
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4154. Michels, R. Uber den amerikanischen Na- 
tionalitatsbegriff. (On the concept of American 
nationality.) Weltwirtschaftliches Arch., 1928, 28, 
257-299.—Is the United States a nation or merely a 
political unity? The former has been both denied 
and affirmed. Gradual alienation (about 1800) of 
the members of the younger generation from their 
respective ancestral lands, natural barriers to fre- 
quent communication with these lands, the small size 
of the increments of new immigration, and an innate 
sense of pioneer independence all contributed very 
early to a consciousness of autonomy. In spite of 
this autonomy the cultural content in terms of law, 
custom, literature and language was decidedly Eng- 
lish. The alliance of the United States with Great 
Britain in 1917 was a natural expression of this 
affinity. Peeuliarly characteristic of the American 
mentality are, however, the economic tint to all social 
status and endeavor, and its optimism, initiative and 
individualism. There are, in addition, many miscel- 
laneous elements such as spasmodic animosity toward 
England, internal racial friction, and the “ foreigniz- 
ing ” of metropolitan centers.—(Courtesy Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts). 

4155. Michelson, T. Observations on the thunder 
dance of the Bear gens of the Fox Indians. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Gov’t Printing Office, 1929. Pp. 78. 
$0.65.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4156. Miller, A. D. K voprosu o mnogoyazychii. 
(The problem of polyglottism.) Zhurnal psikhologit, 
pedologit i psikhotekhniki, 1929, 2, 93-97.—There 
are three problems of interest in the study of multi- 
lingual development: (1) its influence on the purity 
of the mother-tongue, (2) its influence on the mental 
development of the polyglot, and (3) the influence 
which the study of a foreign language has on the de- 
gree of comprehension of the mother-tongue, as well 
as on other foreign languages. These questions have 
been variously answered by different investigators; 
it is pointed out that those who consider polyglottism 
with disfavor overlook the general cultural and social 
advantages accruing.—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


4157. Miller, A. D. Problema pervobytnogo 
myshleniya. (The problem of primitive thought.) 
Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologu i psikhotekhmki, 
1929, 2, 140-147.—Although little psychological work 
has been done on the problem of primitive thought, 
there are two fundamental points of view with re- 
gard to it, viz., that there is no essential difference 
between primitive and civilized thought-processes, 
and that primitive thought is a complicated process 
whose character is essentially different from logical 
thought. For Marxian psychology only the second 
point of view is acceptable. The primitive peoples 
of the Soviet confederacy offer a rich material for the 
investigations of ethnological psychology.—D. EF. Jo- 
hannsen (Wellesley). 

4158. Miller, J. Educational guidance leading to 
a better social adjustment. Psychol. Clin., 1929, 
18, 39-43.—An account of a highly intelligent and 
talented high school boy of eighteen who committed 
several robberies. A careful personality study con- 
vineed the court that he should be paroled to the 
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George Junior Republic instead of being sent to the 
reformatory or penitentiary—J. T. Metcalf (Ver- 
mont). 

4159. Mita, M. Women’s movement in Japan. 
Young East, 1928, 4, 101-103.—At the present time 
aims and programs are being formulated which in- 
elude the abolition of the present prostitution sys- 
tem, stricter temperance acts, the enfranchisement 
of women, greater educaiional privileges for women, 
and the elevation of their marital status.—(Courtesy 
Social Science Abstracts). 

4160. Murphy, D. The lighter side of Paul’s per- 
sonality. Anglican Theol. Rev., 1929, 11, 242-250. 
—This is an endeavor to bring the Apostle into 
sympathy with us by dwelling on his sense of humor. 
“ The lighter side of St. Paul’s personality,” says the 
author, “ deserves to be better known.” He maintains 
that Paul could not have had an appreciation of 
humor before his conversion because a successful 
perseeutor “takes himself very, very seriously.” 
Some of the old Puritans certainly took themselves 
seriously and were not exactly tolerant; but their 
humor, if grim, was not absent. Such was also the 
ease with many an old Rabbi. Indeed, the Jew has 
never lacked this particular quality—(Courtesy So- 
cial Science Abstracts). 

4161. Nicolson, H. Curzon. Foreign Affairs, 
1929, 7, 22i-233.—Curzon’s failure to reach the high- 
est possible office may be laid to flaws in his personal 
character. Although he was essentially a noble man, 
his character was warped by the environment of his 
childhood. It beeame ossified when he was nineteen. 
He was a man of superhuman energy and great fights, 
but he lacked adaptability. He was a slave to de- 
tail. He was sensitive in things affecting himself, 
insensitive to things affecting others—a determined 
egotist, yet essentially generous and emotional.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4162. Nixon, H. C. After the election. II. The 
decline of sectionalism. Southwest Rev., 1929, 14, 
230-234.—The disappearance of the frontier, and the 
industrialization of the one-time agricultural sections 
explain why the prosperity issue in the last cam- 
paign brought a “ victory vote as national in scope 
as the social philosophy and the paid circulation of 
the Saturday Evening Post.” We are passing from 
the cleavage of sections to a uniformity of civilization 
which will bring trial to our democratic institutions. 
“Tn this testing, the city must supplant the west as 
the hope of democracy, with the proletarian assuming 
the réle of the frontiersman.”—(Courtesy Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts). 

4163. Overholser, W. Psychiatric service in penal 
and reformatory institutions and criminal courts 
in the United States. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 801- 
838.—Questionnaires returned by 239 publie penal 
and correctional institutions show that 36% employ 
psychiatrists and 33% psychologists on either a full- 
time or a part-time basis. In 50% of the institu- 
tions it is the practice to refer eases suspected of 
mental abnormality to private physicians. Half of 
the institutions expressed favorable opinions as to 
the value of mental, nervous and physical examina- 
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tions in the classification and disposition of prison- 
ers. Psychiatry and psychology appear to be used 
less in this connection in the south and far west than 
elsewhere in the country. The reformatories report 
the largest proportion of psychiatrists and psychol- 
ogists. Similar replies from 1,168 courts of criminal 
jurisdiction indicate that 9% are regularly served 
by a psychiatrist and 6% by a psychologist. In 42% 
the courts refer dependents to private physicians for 
examination prior to trial. Trained social workers 
are employed by 21% of the courts, and in 49% the 
probation officers assist the physician in obtaining 
data for their examinations. Favorable opinions as 
to the value of medical reports in the disposition of 
cases were obtained from four-fifths of the judges 
who expressed an opinion. The states which employ 
psychiatry least are chiefly in the south, the west and 
the southwest—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathie 
Hospital). 

4164. Pan, Q. The problem of the cultural hy- 
brid. China Critic, 1928, 1, 248-251.—(Courtesy 
Social Science Abstracts). 

4165. Park, R. E. Urbanization as measured by 
newspaper circulation. Amer. J. Sociol., 1929, 35, 
60-79.—This paper is predicated on the assumption 
that culture, since it is based finally on communica- 
tion, is always more or less a local phenomenon. In 
so far as this assumption is valid, every community 
having its own local tradition and its own institu- 
tions may be regarded as a cultural unit. Changes 
in the metropolitan areas of great cities are identical 
in kind with the changes that are taking place in the 
whole region which the metropolis, with its satellites, 
dominates. All of these changes are very accurately 
reflected in newspaper circulation.—(Courtesy Amer. 
J. Sociol.) 

4166. Paulhan, Fr. La double fonction du 
langage. (The double function of language.) Paris: 
Alean, 1929. Pp. 175. 15 fr—Language presents 
both psychological and social angles. It has two main 
functions, signification and suggestion. In the lan- 
guage symbol words, phrases, and groupings of 
phrases represent objects or feelings which have a 
peculiar meaning. This language symbol is never 
entirely absolute, save perhaps in mathematics; it 
subjects the mind which perceives it to the mind 
which employs it, and creates similar ideas. Lan- 
guage suggestion is less imperious, for in place of 
constraining the mind, it sometimes releases it and 
helps it to develop its hidden capacities. Language 
suggestion usually stimulates crowd activity; its 
principal role is one of differentiation, of division of 
work, beliefs, and feelings; it develops a diversity of 
minds by giving each individual an occasion to think, 
feel and act according to his own nature. These two 
functions of language can be combined and perfected 
in a well regulated social life, which fact justifies the 
coexistence of science, poetry, and philosophy. The 
study is divided into three parts. The first part 
treats of the division of language into signification 
and suggestion, the meaning of the function of lan- 
guage, language as a system of signs, language as a 
means of success, the mechanism of suggestive lan- 
guage and of condensation, condensation and pure 
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as the creator of thought, and the 
The second part examines the 
the image, com- 


poetry, the word 
difference in styles. 
components of language suggestion: 
parison, metaphor and improper word, emotional 
appeal, synthetic style, and obscurity. The third part 
examines several fields in which suggestive language 


is used: poetry, the art of persuassion, and genius. 
There is no bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne ). 

4167. Pound, R. Science and legal procedure. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1928, 8, 33-51.—To maintain a 


balance between the need for stability and the need 
a perennial problem of the law. Or- 
research in our universities is a way to 
clarification of our legal system. 
state university there is al- 
1 public ministry of justice 
Social Science Abstracts). 


C. A. Consti- 
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for that state. 


1168. Prada, L. V., & Bambaren, 
tucion psicopatica y delincuencia. (Psychopathic 
constitution and delinquency.) Bol. de Crim., 1929, 
2, 7-14.—The authors present a case history of a 


policeman who in a fit of rage shot two of his com- 
Debility was present in childhood; there is 
vivid terror dreams, and brain 


The 


panions. 
a record ot 


ith an epileptoid loss of consciousness. 


enuresis, 


torms wW 

subject was unmarried. He suffered from disturb- 
ances of the neuro-vegetative system, showing endo- 
erine imbalance of defective thyroid origin and dis- 


field. Analysis showed 
death of the father.— 


the emotional 

that the latter dated from the 

J. W. Nagge (Harvard). 
1169. Pressey, L. C. Some college students and 


turbances in 


their problems. Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Press, 
1929 Pp. vi+97. $0.65—A collection of brief 
ease studies of maladjusted university students. The 


rrouped into six chapters dealing respec- 
tively with study, health, family, and social, moral, 
and vocational problems. There are brief accounts 


cases are 


of typical difficulties and reports on the results of 
efforts to deal with these difficulties. A brief classi- 
fied bibliography concludes the book.—R. Leeper 


(Clark). 

Pringle, H. F. When the reporters come. 
North Amer. Rev., 1928, 226, 691-698.—The growth 
of the tabloid, with its emphasis on sensationalism of 
introduces practices that violate the 


the lowest sort, 
established codes of news-gathering ethics. These 
undermine whatever respectability the standard 


papers had achieved. With the growth in pack re- 
porting it is the less serupulous reporters who take 


the initiative, dominate the situation, and set the level 


of news gathering—(Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 
1171. Pyle, W. H. The prevention of crime. 


School & Soc., 1929, 30, 122-124.—The author rec- 
systematic social and moral training for 


ommends 
from birth to matunty—H. L. Koch 


every child 
(Texas). 
4172. Rattray, R. 8. Ashanti law and constitu- 
tion. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. xx + 
420. $8.50.—The state is the family enlarged, and 
consists of a feudal hierarchy of similarly constituted 
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Legal procedure is based on religious con- 
ceptions; responsibility for conduct is corporate, 
since the body politic is threatened with the dis- 
pleasure of the unseen powers at unsanctioned acts 
of its members. The main body of the work, which 
is the last of a trilogy, is occupied by detailed his- 
tories, constitutions and genealogies, collected at first 
hand, of the seven principal divisional stools 
(thrones). In addition there are separate treatises 
on special concepts and types of cases, generalized 
essays on primitive political thinking, and the be- 
ginnings of a national photograph gallery.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4173. Reeves, M. Training schools for delinquent 


units. 


girls. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. 
Pp. 455. $3.50.—As field agent for the Department 


of Child Helping, the author visited each of fifty- 
seven institutions caring for delinquent girls. Each 
phase of the work is analyzed and recommendations 
made based upon comparative observations of re- 
sults. An adequately supported state school, built 
on the cottage plan, located in the open country 
accessible to town or city, is concluded to be most 
desirable. The personal qualities of the staff de- 
termine the effectiveness of the work far more than 
any other factors. The superintendent, particularly, 
should be trained in social ease work. Adequate 
records would give a complete picture of each child 
and also provide material for research. The larger 
institutions must have a resident woman physician, 
and if possible the services of a psychologist and of 
a psychiatrist. Academic work should be in the 
hands of skilled teachers able to adapt the ecurricu- 
lum to the individual. Vocational training should 
be incidental, used as a therapeutic measure and not 
an end in itself. The play spirit should permeate 
the institution. There is need for a trained religious 
director. Diseipline should be constructive, never 
merely corrective. Since the purpose of the insti- 
tution is to readjust the girl to normal life, the 
school must share the life of the community as far 
as possible, and must model its own life upon normal 
group patterns. This prepares the girl for parole, 
which is the final test of the efficiency of the school. 
Parole workers should be under the supervision of 
the superintendent, and should study the girls during 
their training. The book is illustrated and contains 
tables showing comparative costs, salaries, standards, 
ete., also samples of forms used for records and 
analysis—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


4174. Russell, B. What is western civilization? 
Scientia, 1929, 46, 35-41.—Western civilization is 
built upon a Christian synthesis of Jewish moral 
fervor, Greek deductive reasoning and Roman im- 
perialism and jurisprudence. The recent rapid in- 
crease in western civilization is due probably to a 
small number of individuals of transcendent ability. 
Political cohesion and industrialism are its outstand- 
ing characteristics. No new morality has developed 
to replace the morality of fear—R. G. Sherwood 
(Redmond, Wash.). 

4175. Rybnikov, N. A. K voprosu o psikhologii 


starosti. (The problem of the psychology of age.) 
Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologi i psikhotekhniki, 
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1929, 2, 16-32.—As a result of an investigation of 
the psychology of age the author concludes that the 
behavior of old age must become a special field, 
“ gerontology,” of the science of behavior. The aim 
of this science is the investigation of the condition- 
ing causes of old age, as well as the study and care- 
ful description of the regular progress of the changes 
in behavior peculiar to age.—D. E. Johannsen (Wel- 
lesley ). 

4176. Sadharia, D. 8. India’s social revolution. 
Open Court, 1928, 42, 605-615.—Thanks to secular 
English education and contacts with the West, India 
is undergoing a social revolution. It has been in 
process for 100 years, Ram Mohan Roy of the early 
19th century being its first great figure. The indices 
of revolutionary social changes are various. In- 
creasingly India is achieving political, social and 
cultural unity. The caste system is disintegrating; 
this fact is evidenced by the social intermingling of 
members of different castes, the movements for the 
elevation of the untouchables and the demands for 
the modification and abolition of the caste system by 
liberal and emancipated Indians. In fifty years the 
outeasts will have become assimilated in the upper 
classes and the curse of caste will have disappeared. 
Another evidence of this social revolution is the 
emergence of social welfare and social reform move- 
ments. The classes are becoming interested in the 
masses and the problems of India generally. Another 
phase of basic social change is seen in the birth and 
growth of the woman’s movement, the increasing 
education of women, and their varied participation 
in social and public life. Finally, the revolutionary 
sweep of industrialism is indicative of social revo- 
lution. Industrialism brings a new economic sys- 
tem, the realignment of groups and classes, and the 
labor movement.—(Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
stracts). 


4177. Sapir, E. A study in phonetic symbolism. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1929, 12, 225-239.—There are 
two forms of phonetic symbolism: associative or 
referential, and phonie or expressive. The object 
of this study is “to discover if there tends to be a 
feeling of the symbolic magnitude value of certain 
differences in vowels and consonants, regardless of 
the particular associations due to the presence of 
these vowels and consonants in meaningful words 
in the language of the speaker.” The main experi- 
ment showed that 464 high school students ascribed 
large size to nonsense words containing the vowel 
a, in distinction to smaller or small size to similar 
words containing the vowel i in over 80% of the 
eases of the various age groups. There is slight dif- 
ference in this respect in age groups from 11 years 
to adult. This symbolism of sound for size is shown 
to be sealar in a further part of the paper, and is 
not due to any actual word associations of the lan- 
guage. Two theories are proposed: (1) acoustically, 
certain vowels have greater “ volume” than others; 
(2) kinesthetically, the one “spatially extended ges- 
ture” (i.e., tongue position and resonance cavity) is 
symbolic of a larger reference.—S. Renshaw (Ohio 
State). 
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4178. Schulze, W. Bericht iiber die mundart- 
lichen Worterbiicher. (Report on the dialect dic- 
tionaries.) Sitzber. Akad. Wiss., 1929, 44-52.—The 
work in progress on a number of German dialect 
dictionaries is surveyed. The dictionary conference 
affords a means of coordinating the different projects 
in this field, and a complete dialect atlas of Ger- 
many should eventually be possible—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

4179. See, H. De l’intuition en histoire. (Intui- 
tion in history.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 114-116.— 
The phenomena which history studies are complex, 
and hypothesis and analogy play a considerable role. 
But intuition should not dispense with the minute 
study of sources, it should be the fruit of extended 
patience. It will be efficacious to the extent that it 
is the result of a hard apprenticeship.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4180. Sieverts, R. Die Wirkungen der Freiheits- 
strafe und Untersuchungshaft auf die Psyche der 
Gefangenen. (The results of imprisonment and de- 
tention pending trial on the mentality of prisoners. ) 
Mannheim: Bensheimer, 1929. Pp. 187. M. 9.—W. 
S. Hunter (Clark). 

4181. Sorokin, P. A.. & Zimmerman, C. C. Die 
politische Ejinstellung der Farmer und Bauern. 
(The political attitude of farmers and peasants.) 
Zsch. f. Vilkerpsychol. u. Soziol., 1929, 5, 1-25.—A 


discussion of the relative political attitudes of 
agrarians with reference to conservatism and 


radicalism, and certain specific issues such as pro- 
hibition, tax control, and initiative and referendum. 
Many references.—J. R. Kantor (Indiana). 

4182. Souriau, E. Pour comprendre la musique 
sans culture technique. (How to understand music 
without technical training.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 
3, 118-122.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4183. Spencer, A. G. The social education of 
women in relation to family life. J. Soc. Hygiene, 
1929, 15, 257-276.—The social education of women 
demands training for self-support and the cultivation 
of “domestic tastes and some measure of household 
technique.”—D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 

4184. Stang, F. Report on the activities of the 
Institute for Comparative Research in Human Cul- 
ture in the years 1923-1926. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. 37. $0.20—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

4185. Strong, W. D. Aboriginal society in south- 
ern California. Berkeley: Univ. California Press, 
1929. Pp. x +358. $4.50.—The data on which the 
book is based includes studies made by the writer, who 
gathered material among the Serrano, Gahuilla (Des- 
ert, Pass, and Mountain), Cupengo, and Luisengo, re- 
lating to their territorial, political, and ceremonial 
organization, all of which is discussed in detail. The 
following topies are included: clans, clan groupings, 
history and organization, sacred bundle, moiety, cere- 
monials (births, girls’ adolescent ceremony, boys’ 
initiation or toloache ceremony, ceremonies for the 
dead, annual mourning ceremony, ete.), clan leader- 
ship, mythology, and relation of song to myth. Three 
censuses, 23 tables, and 26 genealogies are given. 
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There is a summary, showing the differences and 


similarities between groups.—M. I. Goodrie (Wahpe- 
ton, N. D.) 

1186 rs C. F. Should the doctor testify? 
Int. J. Ethics, 1928, 38, 401-415.—The ethical ques- 
tions ¢ oe secrecy and the legal problems of 
expert testimony by alienists are closely intertwined. 
The confused legal decisions and precedents are 

lyzed and the net results for England and for the 
United States summarized. The author gives argu- 
my ( social-ethieal grounds for granting privi- 
em o the professions, these privileges to be only 
by considerations of social welfare.—(Courtesy So- 

uw Scien {bstracts). 


1187. Taylor, T. G., & Jardine, F. Kamilaroi and 
white. A study of racial mixture in New South 
Wales. Proc. Roy. Soc. of N. S. W ales, 1924, 58, 
68-294.—In the first various sociological 
‘oblems among the aborigines are discussed. Teach- 
ngs showed that “the quadroons are the 
most numerous in the ‘ very intelligent’ grade, the 
k next, and the full-bloods lowest.” 
tables of detailed anthropometric measure- 
aborigines, elassified ae- 
The paper is illustrated 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 


section 


} } t ray 
i Lint cs a 


number of 
and sex. 
raphs.—N. L. 


1188. Tyler, D. [Ba] 
ference on familial relations. 
Science Research Council, 1929. Pp. 185.—A con- 
ence held at the Merrill-Palmer School “to dis- 
and crucial problems in each of 

elating to research in family problems.” 

sed follow: the family an insti- 
disintegration, familial relationships, 
ement, family functions as affected by 
| conditions, the professional woman and family 
life. Appendix A contains outlines and notes on 
researches, Appendix B is an analysis of the confer- 


M. (Clark). 


ments tor a targe 
neestry 
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89) Von Wiese, L. Die abstrakten Kollektive. 

| ib ict collectivity.) Kdlner Vierteljahrschr. 
. , 1928, 7, 290-300.—Abstract collectivities 
order are complex symbols (Vorstellungs- 


) of tremendous sublimity, caleulated to 


evoke awe and terror in the individual. Their power 
; than that of the group taken 
such; the latter is too dependent upon mortal per- 


mut rreater as 


onalitie In abstract collectivities appears almost 
lwa the influence of the dead and of long-de- 
parte enerations. When, however, the tendency to 


to establish families comes into play, 


reproduce and 


cones for the welfare of the future generations 
ilso arises and leads to the growth of religion and 
eovernment. The demand for permanence is there- 
fore the strongest foree in the creation of the ab- 
stract collectivity; it is chiefly a result of instinct. 
The spiritual struggle of an age concerns the preser- 
ition or alteration of these symbol-complexes, but 
those who wish to change them have the greatest 
majority to oppose.—(Courtesy Social Science Ab- 
senate). 

1190. Wasserman, R. Die Kriminalitat der Juden. 


(Criminality among the Jews.) Monatsschr. f. 


OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


entire group, 


Kriminalpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 1928, 19, 461- 
474.—It has been customary to reach generalizations 
as to the relative worth of the Jews as a “nation” 
through a comparison of crimes committed by Jews 
and those committed by non-Jews in various coun- 
tries. The difference between qualitative and quanti- 
tative interpretations of crime may be pointed out 
in eriticism of the older approach. Statistics quoted 
indicate that Jews lead in crimes of fraud while 
Christians show a larger percentage of crimes of 
foree. Emphasis must therefore be laid on the in- 
fluence of the social milieu on the nature of crime as 


shown in these statistics obtained in western and 
central Europe. Where the milieu is most favor- 
able, as in the city of Amsterdam, a proportionately 


smaller number of Jews than of Christians were 
sentenced on any charge whatever. Crime is not, of 
course, explainable solely in terms of existing social 
relations. Heredity and early influences are equally 
important. Far from being a matter of racial qual- 
ity either in a positive or in a negative sense, crime 
among Jews as well as among non-Jews is a matter 
of social strata. (The comparative statistics for the 
principal European countries cover the years of 1898- 
1904, but the statistics for Germany proper cover the 
period of 1899-1917. Dr. Wasserman is the author of 
a volume on Occupation, Denomination and Crime, 
published in Munich in 1907.)—(Courtesy Social Sci- 
Abstracts). 


Wessel, B. B. Ethnic factors in the popu- 
lation of New London, Connecticut. Part I. An in- 
quiry into “national origins.” Amer. J. Sociol., 
1929, 35, 18-34.—The “ national origins ” controversy 
raises the question whether it is possible to ascertain 
the national or, better, the ethnic derivation of a 
given population. An ethnie survey of the school 
population of New London is presented as a study 
in method. In this survey the writer departs from 


ence 


4191. 


the eurrent method of determining nationality by 
paternal birthplace. Children are classified accord- 
ing to the birthplace of the four grandparents. This 


basis of classification yields results at variance with 
other classifications—both as to national origins and 
as to the degree of ethnic fusion. The ethnic survey 
may be an end in itself; on the other hand, it may 
be basic to researches in related fields of science.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

4192. Westermarck, E. The history of human 


marriage. (5th ed. var.) New York: Macmillan, 
1929. $15.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


4193. White, R. C. The intelligence of children 
in dependent families. Soc. Forces, 1928, 7, 61-68. 

The median IQ for 451 representative children 
under the care of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York City is 86.68. The median IQ of 821 
children admitted for free medical treatment to the 
Riley Hospital in Indianapolis is 86.63. The I1Q 
of Terman’s unselected children was 100. The data 
from the C. O. S. records indicate that children from 
relief and non-relief families have the same IQ’s; 
children in large families tend to have lower IQ’s; 
where illness or domestic infelicity is the problem 
the IQ tends to be higher than the median for the 
while children from alcoholic families 
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tend to have a lower 1Q. Of four nationalities, Irish 
ranked highest with a median IQ of 93.77, mixed 
nationality second, American third, and Italian 
fourth, with a median IQ of 82.38. The Italian IQ 
is perhaps five points low on acount of the language 
difficulty (Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


4194. Whitehouse. W. W. The principles of 
community organization. School ¢ Soc., 1928, 28, 
467-472.—A study of Albion, Michigan (population 
10,000) was undertaken under the auspices of Albion 
College. A house-t’ hoase survey was supplemented 
by case and topical studies. Raw materials deter- 
mined the original settlement, but the development 
of cultural interests and transportation gradually 
decreased dependence on the physical environment. 
Regional influences and metropolitan growth were 
felt from both Detroit (100 miles) and Chicago 
(200 miles). Community participation developed 
community consciousness and there was an increas- 
ing tendency to federate organizations. Inadequate 
and outgrown social machinery was represented 
where certain activities had become “ institutional- 
ized.” Growing demands for standards of measure- 
ment of social activities were manifested. Com- 
munity inertia, requiring persistent propaganda to 
overcome, was revealed and a needed balance between 
conservatism and progressivism was indicated. In- 
stitutions were marked by the influence of previous 
leaders, especially as provided by the college, which 
infused new life into leadership by injecting out- 
siders with new ideas. Primary relations, general 
throughout the community, were particularly main- 
although minority 


tained in recreational activities, 

national and racial groups were excluded. Perma- 
nence of primary relations was assured by home 
ownership (78%). Discovered needs were for 


greater coordination, a city plan, extending com- 
munity consciousness, and self-expression for less 
articulate groups. The study followed by a 
critique of existing agencies with reference to their 
capacity for meeting these needs.—(Courtesy Social 
Science Abstracts). 


4195. Williams, F. E. Delinquency. In The Med- 
ical Department of the U. S. Army in the World 
War. Vol. X. Neuropsychiatry. Washington: Govt. 
Printing Office, 1929. Pp. 131-138.—A report of 
psychological and psychiatrie work done at the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Army Alpha and Beta group tests were 
given to 2,968 men; the resulting distribution of 
scores closely followed the normal. A table is given 
showing the distribution of scores by crime groups. 
The group charged with acquisitive crimes and the 
conscientious objectors on religious or political 
grounds were above the average. The latter was a 
very superior group, 75% of the men securing scores 
of C+ or above. This group also showed an espe- 
cially large proportion of egocentrie personalities. 
The men who committed aggressive crimes of a mili- 
tary nature were somewhat below average, while 
those who were aggressive to the extent of disloyalty 
were considerably better than average. Conscientious 
objectors on other grounds than religious or political 
conviction were a decidedly low group, only about 
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12% securing scores of C + or better.—C. M. Louttit 
(Hawaii). 

4196. Willson, E. A. Education and occupation 
of farm reared children. Quar. J. Univ. N. Dak., 
1928, 18, 361-373.—This study deals with the edu- 
cation of farm children and the relation of educa- 
tion to the migration to non-farming occupations. 
It is based upon original research of the author for 
Western North Dakota (N. Dak. Agr. Exper. Sta. 
Bull. 214, 1928) during the agricultural depression 
of 1920-1926. The data show that improved agri- 
cultural conditions and better financial returns from 
farming result in improved edueational facilities and 
increased grade and high school attendance by farm 
children. A decrease in the number of farms did not 
operate to deprive the children of grade school edu- 
eation. The amount of high school education 
decreased as distance from secondary schools and the 
proportion of foreign-born—especially the Russians 
—within the community are increased. The per- 
centage of farm children in high schools is increasing. 
The pereentage of farm children entering non-farm- 
ing occupations increased directly with the amount 
of education they received. A point demonstrated in 
this study is the relationship between ability to sur- 
vive the agricultural crisis and type of family or- 
ganization. The married individuals who had chil- 
dren survived the depression best of all.—(Courtesy 
Social Science Abstracts). 

4197. XXX. The female franchise in Australia. 
Nat. Rev., 1928, 92, 626-629.—Until women were 
foreed to the polls by the compulsory law the great 
majority abstained from voting. Not one woman has 
succeeded in securing a seat in Parliament, and only 
an occasional one has been elected to legisla- 
tures. If a canvass could be made of the women of 
Australia, a big majority would ask to be relieved of 
the responsibility of the franchise. They lament the 
necessity of voting under the compulsory law. 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 

4198. Yarros, R. 8. Training and guidance in 
recreation. J. Soc. Hygiene, 1929, 5, 85-91.—The 
cooperation of the school, the home, and the com- 
munity is needed to educate children and adults in the 
best methods of utilizing leisure time. The home, the 
school, and the community can be powerful agencies 
in combating the low forms of recreation.—D. Grauer 
(Chicago, IIl.). 

[See also abstracts 3934, 3969, 3994, 4000, 4006, 

4013, 4031, 4032, 4039, 4040, 4060, 4063, 4066, 

4068, 4253.] 
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4199. Acevedo, E. Instruccioén para la prevencion 
de accidents. (Instruction in the prevention of 
accidents.) Anal. de instruc. prim., 1929, 25, 281- 
282.—J. W. Nagge (Harvard). 

4200. Bakker, J. De kantoorbedienden in het be- 
drijfsleven. (Office employees in industrial life.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, 280-286.—This article 
the fifth of a series, and bears the sub-title “ The in- 
fluence of labor-saving devices on administrative 
labor in connection with the choice of a vocation.” 


is 
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The labor-saving machines used in administrative 
work make it possible for the worker to eliminate 
many details of work which were more or less 
mechanical when performed by hand. It cannot be 
determined yet whether these machines will decrease 
or increase the number of workers. On the one hand, 
more efficient work tends to decrease the number of 
workers; on the other hand, the preparation of sta- 
tistical data on a seale, and with an exactness, which 
was not possible before tends to stimulate the desire 
for the preparation of more of such data, thus lead- 
ing to an increase in the number of workers. The 
application of machines has not changed the type 
of person best fitted for office work, nor has it made 
vocational guidance less necessary. The age of en- 
trance into business life should not be below sixteen 
years.—R. Van der Heide (Radcliffe). 

1201. Benson, C. E., & Lucas, D. B. The historical 
trend of negative appeals in advertising. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1929, 18, 346-356.—All the advertisements, 
covering at least a fourth of a page, for food prod- 
ucts and beverages, toilet articles, proprietary medi- 
cines and goods for medical purposes, and articles 
for the purpose of personal sanitation, appearing 
during the first six months of the years 1912, 1917, 
1922, and 1927 in The Literary Digest, The Saturday 
Evening Post, and the Ladies’ Home Journal, were 
classified as to negative appeal. Tables and graphs 
are presented to show the percentage of those hav- 
ing negative appeal in the advertisement as a whole, 
in the illustrations, headlines, and text. These showed 
an inerease in the per cent of negative appeal used 
during this period. These results were contrasted 
with those of Kitson who used different material. 
Since negative advertising showed an increase, it must 
be profitable—M. B. Mitchell (Northampton State 
Hospital ). 

1202. Bingham, W. V. Personality and the acci- 
dent habit. Aera, 1928, 19, 721-723.—With the 
dea of getting at the root of the cause of accidents 
involving those who drive motor vehicles, such as 
automobiles and street cars, particularly the latter, a 
metropolitan street car company asked the Personnel 
Research Federation to come upon its properties and 
make a study to determine the causes of accidents. 
Out of the 3,000 motormen examinations of 181 high 
accident men were made. Each motorman was ob- 
served while operating his cars and the defects ob- 
served were classified and the principal causes of 
accident proneness determined. Physiological de- 
fects were the most fertile cause. Another main 
eause was a lack of understanding of the factors con- 
stituting accident hazards. Faulty judgment was 
another fertile cause. Proper remedial measures and 
instruction in the ease of those showing some defect, 
together with the additional care which others exer- 
cised as a result of knowing that the study was being 
made, reduced the number of accidents on the sur- 
face and bus lines by 17%.—(Courtesy Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts). 

1203. Brown, E. C. Selected references on the 
health of women in industry. U.S. Women’s Bu- 
reau, Bull. No. 71, 1929. Pp. 8.—A list of 80 se- 
leeted references on various phases of the health of 
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working women in general and in specific industries. 
—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

4204. Bur. Pub. Person. Admin. Staff. Measuring 
abstract intelligence in personnel work. Pub. Per- 
son. Stud., 1929, 7, 69-92.—Indicates briefly the his- 
tory of the attitude toward intelligence tests in per- 
sonnel administration and the present need for the 
use of well selected tests. Differentiates between 
mechanical, social and abstract intelligence. Indi- 
eates the units in terms of which test results are 
usually expressed. Lists, describes and evaluates the 
potential value to personal administrators of six- 
teen tests of abstract intelligence, designating the 
Army Alpha, Terman Group and Otis tests as best 
adapted to the usual purposes of personnel workers. 
The possible uses and limitations of tests of this type 
are pointed out, with emphasis on the need for the 
establishment of maximum, minimum and optimum 
scores or levels of intelligence for the different occu- 
pations. In diseussing relative weights to be as- 
signed to tests of abstract intelligence in test batter- 
ies the point is made that as the result of a decade 
of refinement intelligence tests are more precise, re- 
liable and valid than are the measures of any of the 
other traits and abilities about which information is 
needed in the selection of employees by most per- 
sonnel officers —K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

4205. Bur. Pub. Person. Admin. Staff. Suggested 
tests for water meter reader. Pub. Person. Stud., 
1929, 7, 118-122.—After an outline of the duties, 
qualifications and compensation of water meter read- 
ers an as yet unstandardized battery of tests is de- 
seribed, which should be supplemented by the Sten- 
quist Mechanical Aptitude Test 7, educational and 
employment history, and a physical test. The special 
abilities which the tests purport to measure include 
memory for oral directions; knowledge of the terms, 
work and procedure involved in the job (short- 
answer items); completion of number series; and 
the ability to understand and follow written direc- 
tions. A few sample items are given.—K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 

4206. Burr, E. T. A way out for misfits. Survey, 
1929, 62, 119-121.—A description of the work of the 
Voeational Adjustment Bureau of New York. This 
organization attempts to guide vocationally malad- 
justed girls into occupations better adapted to their 
abilities as indicated by intelligence and vocational 
tests. Several cases are cited.—D. Grauer (Chicago, 
Ill.). 

4207. Cornelissen, C. Les effets psychologiques 
de la limitation des heures de travail. (The psy- 
chological effects of limiting hours of work.) Psy- 
chol. et vie, 1929, 3, 84-87.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

4208. Fessard, A. La validité des tests d’aptitude 
professionnelle. (The validity of professional apti- 
tude tests.) Bull. de VImstit. Nat. d’Orient. Prof., 
1929, 1, 54-60; 82-87; 101-105; 133-139.—The 
author tries to show how necessary it is to have 
a definite understanding of the coefficients of validity, 
of correlation values, and of errors of prognostica- 
tion which one may chance to make.—Math. H. Piéron 


(Sorbonne). 
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4209. Fontegne, J. Une visite aux offices d’orien- 
tation de Vienne et de Munich. (A visit to orien- 
tation offices in Vienna and Munich.) Bull. de 
UInstit. Nat. d’Orient. Prof., 1929, 1, 25-40.—The 
method employed for professional orientation is one 
of collaboration. This appeals to children, to their 
families, to instructors, to physicians, to employers 
and employees in professional work, to organizations 
interested in the proper training of adolescence, and, 
in the last resort, to employment officers for manual 
labor. The author deseribes the various methods that 
he was able to study in Vienna.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


4210. Hopwood, J. O. The grades of labor; a 
key for job classification and appraisal. Person. J., 
1928, 8, 114-124.—With the aid of several charts and 
tables a method of classifying and grading the entire 
personnel of an organization and of standardizing 
initial wages and promotional increments is presented. 
—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


4211. Ickstadt, A. Physical qualifications and 
aeronautical adaptability. U. S. Naval Med. Bull., 
1929, 26, 9-16.—A study of 486 students in seven 
successive aviation classes (U. S. Navy Air Station) 
to determine whether the physical examination would 
throw any light on the reasons for the 247 failures. 
The examinations considered were for depth percep- 
tion, lateral ocular poise, hyperphoria, accommoda- 
dation, anisometropia and labyrinth reaction. Nor- 
mality or defects in any of these had no influence on 
subsequent performance in training, inasmuch as the 
pereentage of passes and failures was equal in all 
eases. The chief conclusions are “ within qualifying 
limits, no correlation exists between physical findings 
and ability to learn to fly ” and “ aeronautical adapta- 
bility must be determined through neuro-psychiatric 
examinations.”—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


4212. Lewis, C. Some problems in junior place- 
ment. Person. J., 1929, 8, 125-137.—This article 
gives a survey of the work of the Vocational Serv- 
ice for Juniors in connection with the continuation 
schools of New York City. The problems of the 
service are discussed under three heads: (1) those 
incident to the location of the bureau in New York 
City, (2) those concerned with the kind of appli- 
rants handled, and (3) those connected particularly 
with the continuation schools. The number and 
variety of industries in the city, the special difficulty 
of getting cooperation from employers, the diversity 
of the applicants with respect to race, ability and 
preparation, and the high turnover of labor are 
factors giving rise to many of the problems with 
which the bureau has to contend—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 


4213. Lovell, H. T. The psychology of advertis- 
ing. Australasian Manual & Newspaper Directory, 
1923. Pp. 9.—In this paper are given a number of 
devices for attracting attention in advertising. A 
general knowledge of human nature, psychological 
experiments and general observation are the sources 
for a psychology of advertising—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 
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4214. Martin, A. H., Doig, B. C., & Simmat, R. 
Some psychological tests applied to engineering 
workshop apprentices. Sydney Univ. Repr., 1926, 
Ser. XII. Pp. 12.—A battery of tests composed of 
the following units was given to a number of engi- 
neering workshop apprentices: Army Alpha, Kohs’ 
black design, Link’s formboard III, Galton bar, cen- 
tering circle, bisecting angles, tactometer, strain, 
brightness discrimination, line drawing, steadiness, 
tapping, three-hole tapping, assembling matches, and 
pursuit meter. The scores on each of these tests were 
averaged and correlations with foremen’s rankings 
obtained. Certain of the tests were shown to be of 
diagnostic value. The representative traits demanded 
in such work were intelligence, motor skill, dexterity 
and coordination, keen powers of sensory discrimi- 
nation, and care in making adjustments. The tests 
which seemed to measure these traits were those of 
general intelligence, three-hole tapping, assembling 
matches, judgment of lengths, bisecting of angles 
and judgment of strain—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

4215. Monkemiiller, —. Zur Psychologie des 
Eisenbahnattendates. (On the psychology of rail- 
way bandits.) Arch. f. Krimin., 1928, 83, 21-65.— 
Parallel in interest to the Loeb-Leopold case in Amer- 
ican annals of criminology is that of the Schlesinger- 
Weber case in which two youths aged 21 and 22 were 
tried for wrecking the Berlin-Amsterdam Express 
in August, 1926. In terms of deaths and serious in- 
juries this was the worst offense ever committed in 
the province of Hannover. Alarmed at the success 
of their efforts they were too frightened to plunder 
the train and fled. Two weeks later they were appre- 
hended in Berlin and brought to trial. Both were 
given the death sentence, and when the case was ap- 
pealed the decision was upheld. The verdict was later 
mitigated because of the psychiatric testimony intro- 
duced. After giving in detail the psychiatric inter- 
pretation of the boys’ conduct the author refutes the 
theory that the life sentence is more severe than the 
death penalty when in actual fact such sentences sel- 
dom amount to more than 15 years and the possibil- 
ity of pardon always exists. He takes issue with the 
whole psychiatric point of view. (For a similar type 
of analysis, ef. Wigmore: “ The Loeb-Leopold Case.” 
J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1924, 15, 400-405.) That 
the culprits were young is beside the point. They 
were old enough to be eligible for the Reichstag. 
As for their intelligence, education and environment, 
they rank far above the average in all three, and if 
they were psychopaths as the psychiatrists insisted 
their five months’ imprisonment disclosed no abnor- 
malities. To maintain that they were acting under 
compulsion and were therefore breaking no law of 
nature is unscientific. The punishment should fit the 
deed, but the psychiatric point of view places the 
life of the individual over and above the welfare of 
the group. (The editor invites a reply to Ménke- 
miiller’s position.)—(Courtesy Social Science <Ab- 
stracts). 

4216. Sikkema, W. A. Een paar energieke jonge- 
lieden. (Two energetic youths.) Jeugd en Beroep, 
1928, 1, 321-322.—May, who was determined to 
become a nurse, studied evenings, and, despite the 
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handicaps of a poor physique and a neglected edu- 
eation, achieved her goal. John, whose family in- 
sisted that he become a carpenter, finally became er- 
His ambition to become an 


rand boy for a druggist. 
lab- 


assistant druggist was fostered, and work in a 
oratory was found for him.—Z. Winter (Holland, 
Mich. ) 
1217. Smirnov, V. E. K_ psikhologii plakata. 
lhe psychology of the poster.) Zhurnal psikhologii, 
pedologu psikt otekhniki, 1929, 2, 59-69.—The 


author points out the necessity of a scientific study 
poster, because it is a means of strongly af- 
fecting the m: Considered from a psychological 
acts as a stimulus on the observer, call- 
ing forth certain reactions. A placard stimulates by 
form, by content, and by its capacity to reactivate 
mind of the observer; the reaction 
of all these factors. According to 
he character of the response aroused a placard is: 
On the basis 


of the 
Sses. 


Stanapoint it 


something in the 


to it 1s the result 


nstructive, compulsive, or suggestive. 
1 psychological analysis of the poster the author 
é blishes the following fundamental characteristics: 
from the standpoint of form: (1) the visual stimu- 
is, (2) the interest, (3) the compulsion, and (4) 
he reproduction; from the standpoint of content: 
1) the social meaning, and (2) the stimulation of 
he fundamentals of human behavior—D. E. Jo- 


annsen We | ( ey}. 
1218. Sorlano, R. A. La 
ional en Francia. ( Vocational 


1929, 25, 


orientacion profes- 
euidance in France.) 
202-—224.—J ulien 


ly a f ; rv / rv 
Fontégn yuld be given much of the credit for the 
nt rowth of the vocational guidance move- 
rent in Franee. Recently the National Institute for 
Prot nal Orientation has been established in 
‘aris, largely due to the inspiration of Henri Piéron. 
In Paris, professional training may be obtained 
tis by all boys and girls under eighteen years of 


industrial 


e who plan to enter commercial or 
rl] \ certificate of aptitude is given at the sue- 
essful termination of the period of training. The 
yr dist es the activities of the leading tech- 


al schools of Paris and lists the principal courses 


ed in ea On a data sheet kept for all students 

n the ide schools are noted mental and physical 
‘ encie J. W. Nagge (Harvard). 

1219. Stevens, A. F., Jr. Accidents of older 


workers: relation of age to extent of disability. 
Person. J., 1929, 8, 138-145.—Relationship of age of 
njured workmen to the extent or duration of disa- 
lity is tested for eorrelation. In general, the rela- 
finite and positive for all injuries ex- 
for the one class “ burns and sealds.” This is a 
opment quite unlooked for and presents a prob- 
le tl this treatment. A special 
study is made of 1,711 of cuts, 
punetures, and lacerations. In order to give each age 
yup proper weight, each variable is reduced to a 
its group total. Curves are plotted which 
' mature workman is disabled for a 
longer period than the younger man and that fre- 
quency increases with age.—(Courtesy Person. J.) 
1290. Tager, A. S. K voprosu ob esperimentalnoi 
sudebnoi psikhologii. (The question of experimental 


em outside the scope of 
persion cases 


that the 
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forensic psychology.) Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologiit 
psikhotekhniki, 1928, 1, 59-82.—In order that forensic 
psychology may be attacked experimentally and with 
successful results psychologist and lawyer must work 
together. In the case here reported the functioning 
of the law and its organization were studied. Many 
individual questions were investigated, i.e., the atti- 
tude of the judge, the legal processes from a psy- 
chological point of view, witness’s reports, ete. Two 
novelties were introduced into the study: (1) the 
experimentation with the witnesses was done under 
strictly experimental conditions, and (2) moving- 
picture films were used in the test situations; the 
same films were used on all S’s so that the objective 
conditions were identical.—D. E. Johannsen (Welles- 
ley). 

4221. Tead, O. Human nature and management. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1929. Pp. x-+- 312. $3.50. 

A text on the psychology of managerial work. 
The first half of the book is devoted to the discus- 
sion of inborn tendencies to action, emotions, habit- 
formation, reasoning, will and personality, defense 
mechanisms, and the general problem of envisaging 
industrial problems in such terms. The remainder 
of the book diseusses the application of these prin- 
ciples to the executive problems of securing unity 
of purpose, making leadership more effective, build- 
ing morale, selecting and training employees, pro- 
moting group action, developing incentive and in- 
and improving the general organization of 
industry. The treatment is rather general. The data 
appealed to for proof are non-scientifie observations, 
together with a limited number of references to the 
experiences of different industrial concerns.—R. 
Leeper (Clark). 

1222. Telford, F. Report of the director of the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. Pub. Person. Stud., 
1929, 7, 110-117.—Outlines progress in reorganiza- 
tion of the technical staff and headquarters of the 
Civil Assembly, a revived organization. 
Emphasized activities included continued development 
of selective tests, improvement of service rating 
plans which will provide more adequate bases for 
validation of tests, and help to various organizations 
in drafting legislation. A financial report. The 
appendix outlines a program for organizing tech- 
nical committees to study problems such as the 
organization and financing of personnel agencies, 
personnel statistics, technical problems of test con- 
struction, personnel records and office methods, 
minimum requirements of jobs, ete. An exhibit in 
the appendix lists the 36 groups of questions, an- 
swers to which are to be sought by the committee on 
technical problems involved in constructing short 
answer tests-—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


1223. Van Det, E. J. Iets over psychologie en 
psychotechniek. (Some remarks about psychology 
and psychotechnies.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, 
265-269.—The author gives a short review of the 
development of psychology. In the beginning psy- 
chology was applied to various social problems such 
as living, education, and industry. In the latter 
field the term psychotechnies came into use. W. 


terest, 


pervice 
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Stern, who is believed to have been the first to define 
the word, said that applied psychology furnishes 
as psychotechnics the means to reach practical aims 
by suitable procedures. Hugo Miinsterberg, who 
had been the first to use the word, accepted with a 
little alteration Stern’s definition: “ Psychotechnies 
is the seience of the practical application of psychol- 
ogy in the service of all problems of life.” The word 
has come to mean psychology applied to industry. 
The feature which most fascinated the public was 
that of research with apparatus. The disadvantage 
of this was that many unscientific persons could use 
the instruments without possessing the required 
scientific knowledge and insight; they made psycho- 
technics a psychology without “ psyche” and with- 
out “logos.” Fortunately psychotechnies is passing 
out of this stage and new perspectives have been 
opened, particularly since attempts have been made 
to profit by knowledge gained from studies in human 
nature by men like Spranger, and to gain further 
knowledge about the functions of the mind by ex- 
periment.—R. van der Heide (Radcliffe). 


4224. Van Det, E. J. Een zestal inleidingen voor 
de 5de Internationale Psychotechnische Conferentie. 
(Six papers to be read for the Fifth International 
Psychotechnical Conference.) Jeugd en Beroep, 
1928, 1, 269-280.—The first series of three papers 
deals with edueability. C. S. Myers (London) 
defines educability as the ability to profit by prac- 
tice. In order that practice may be effective the 
vocation must suit the prospective worker; in addi- 
tion, the principles and methods of the practice and 
the age of the candidate must not conflict with his 
individual fitness. There is a difference between gen- 
eral educability and special educability for the vo- 
cation in which the person is to be trained. Kellner 
recently failed to find a correlation between ability 
as shown in the workshop and ability as shown by 
laboratory tests in manual skill, but he did find such 
correlation between ability in the shop and educa- 
bility on repeated laboratory tests. W. Peters 
(Jena) makes the following points on “ individual 
educability ”: Experience has shown that not only 
acquired but also innate characteristics can be modi- 
fied by practice and by the process of adaptation. 
The author limits his diseussion to general educa- 
bility and defines educability only as the effect of 
practice. Peters, like Myers, emphasizes the part 
played by the intelligence of the person to be trained. 
In addition, Peters distinguishes between mechan- 
ical practice and the more intellectual practice which 
he calls “noogene Ubung,” which leads to simplifi- 
vation of work and greater efficiency. M. Sirkin 
(Kharkov) is not optimistic as to the present status 
of the problem. He states that experiments as to 


aequirement, loss and re-aequirement of training 
have given divergent results. New methods of in- 
vestigation must therefore be found. His method 


consists of isolating the different aspects of practice, 
and on successively augmenting the complexity of 
the acts to be performed. The second series of 
papers deals with temperament and character. F. 
Giese (Stuttgart) defines temperament as the emo- 
tional state of man as expressed in his action and 
attitude. The character trait originates from repe- 
tition and congruity of these ways of expression. 


on 
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Important conditioning factors in the expression of 
temperament are: geistige Gegenstiinde (theology, 
medicine, militarism, ete.), attitude towards other 
individuals, sociological circumstances, compensating 
factors (“ hobbies ”), inhibiting factors, style of life. 
What we lack is the knowledge of the functional 
correlation of the phenomena. H. Bogen (Berlin) 
deals almost exclusively with temperament, which he 
defines as the constant form of expression, condi- 
tioned by the organic make-up of the individual. 
The types of work suited to various temperaments 
should be investigated. A distinction should be 
made between the temperament manifested when en- 
gaged in one’s occupation and that shown when en- 
gaged in other activities. KE. Mira (Barcelona) 
considers the direct use which voeational guidance 
can make of data concerning temperament and char- 
acter. He distinguishes between constitution, tem- 
perament, diathesis, and character. For the exami- 
nation of temperament he recommends medical 
examination and psychological tests; for that of 
character, systematic information. He holds that 
the apparently divergent expressions of temperament 
or character inside and outside of vocational activity 
ean be explained in terms of compensating factors. 
—R. van der Heide (Radcliffe). 

4225. Van Det, E. J. Congress en tentoonstelling 
betreffende arbeid van onvolwaarige arbeidskrachten. 
(Congress and exhibition relating to the labor of 
inadequate workers.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, 
295-298.—Treatment of inadequate workers must be 
physical and mental. Special training must be pro- 
vided in handicraft. Efforts must be made to de- 
velop normally the natural tendencies and inclina- 
tions of the child—2. Winter (Holland, Mich.). 

4226. Van Det, E. J. De Internationale Psycho- 
technische Conferentie te Utrecht. (The Interna- 
tional Psychotechnical Conference at Utrecht.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, 314-318.—The author 
criticizes the conference, concluding that the results 
on the whole were disappointing, and that mechan- 
istie psychology is unsatisfactory. The vocational 
director must take into consideration the whole per- 
sonality of the child, must be highly scientific, must 
know vocations and trades, must have a knowledge 
of the economical situation and the labor market, 
and must above all be a psychologist.—E. Winter 
(Holland, Mich.). 

4227. Van Det, E. J. Nog eens het psychotech- 
nische laboratorium van den gemeentelijken ge- 
neeskundigen dienst te Rotterdam. (More on the 
psychotechnical laboratory at Rotterdam.) Jeugd 
en Beroep, 1928, 1, 318-321.—(1) Description of a 
machine to time reactions of impressions, especially 
necessary in the examination of chauffeurs, ete. (2) 
Description of machine to determine attention, en- 
durance, power, speed of labor, and coordination of 
action —E. Winter (Holland, Mich.). 

4228. Van Det, E. J. Wat deden onze bureaux 
en commissies voor beroepskeuze in 1927? (What 
have our bureaus and committees done for vocational 
guidance in 1927? Jeugd en Beroep, 1929, 2, 35-41. 

There is a general feeling of a need for psychotech- 


nieal investigation. Some committees are seeking 
information, others are attempting investigation; 


the work in certain cities is cited. There is an em- 
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phatic need for knowledge of vocations and trades. 
The statistical field is not well developed.—H. 
Hospers (Western Theological Seminary). 

4229. [Various.] Comptes rendus de la IVmme 
conférence internationale de psychotechnique. (Pro- 
ceedings of the 4th international conference on psy- 
chotechnies.) Paris: Alean, 1929. Pp. 686. 100 fr. 

The addresses of Luchaire, Toulouse, Claparéde, 
and Lahy, followed by the proceedings of the con- 
ference and diseussions of 90 papers. The topics 
are grouped under the following heads: (1) method 
(17 papers: 10 on principles, 1 on vocabulary, and 
6 on mathematical methods); (2) tests (10 papers: 4 
on edueability and persistence of the subjects and 6 
on standardization of tests); (3) the study of human 
achievement (7 papers); (4) the problem of ration- 
alization (8 papers); (5) professional selection (3 
papers); (6) selection in transport services (5 
papers); (7) professional orientation (9 papers); 
(8) psychotechnies in the school (4 papers); (9) 
psychotechnies and apprenticeship (4 papers); (10) 
psyehotechnies and mental hygiene (17 papers); 
(11) the organization of psychotechnies (6 papers). 
The volume ends with the report of the closing and 
the resolutions of the 4th International Conference 
on Psychotechnies.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1230. [Various.] Symposium No. 7. Does the 
world need more morons? Eugenics, 1929, 2, 20- 
21.—Pitkin’s thesis that the world needs fewer men 
of genius beeause there are few places for them and 
that it needs more plodders of the “dumb” loyal 
type is attacked by W. S. Anderson, J. C. Philips, 
and E. Huntington—W. C. Poole (Worcester, 
Mass. ). 

1231. Viteles, M. 8. The human factor in sub- 
station operation. Specifications and tests for sub- 
station operators. Person. J., 1929, 8, 81-113.— 
This paper reports a battery of tests adapted and 
devised for the selection of electrical substation 
operators. The chief duties of these operators after 
careful job analysis and the plotting of a job psycho- 
graph were defined as (1) the manipulation of nu- 
merous and extremely complicated apparatus for 
transforming and regulating voltage, ete.; (2) the 
reading of meters; and (3) eare of the station and 
its equipment. In determining methods of testing 
aptitudes for this job, the duties under (3) were dis- 
tinguished from those under (1) and (2); and nor- 
mal conditions of operations were sharply distin- 
guished from emergency conditions. Seven specific 
essential abilities were isolated after careful analysis; 
and after experimentation ten tests given in three 
series were adopted for selective purposes. Series 
A comprised five tests of paper and pencil type; 
Series B, four performance tests; Series C, switching 
control test to measure ability to operate under 
emergency conditions. A validation of the latter 
series is not complete. The paper confines itself to 
the results of Series A and B. 84 operators were 
tested and seored, and for statistical purposes were 
divided into three groups, best, average, and poorest. 
Test scores were compared with the number of 
operating errors (the latter was found to be in itself 
a criterion for classification) and statistical reliabil- 
ity computed. The tests are presented as having 
justified their use for the selection of assistant oper- 
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ators to be trained in substation operation.—(Cour- 
tesy Person. J.) 

4232. White, L. R., Britten, R. H., Ives, J. E., & 
Thompson, L. R. Studies in illumination. II. Re- 
lationship of illumination to ocular efficiency and 
ocular fatigue among the letter separators in the 
Chicago post-office. U. S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. 
Health Bull. 181, 1929. Pp. 58. $0.15.—(1) Rela- 
tion of illumination to routine sorting of mail. 
Records of performance of 78 letter sorters were 
kept for a period of two years, October, 1924, to 
July, 1926. The illumination was changed at inter- 
vals during this period and the variations in per- 
formance determined. Some relation was shown be- 
tween the changes in illumination and the amount 
of mail sorted in ordinary routine, but the relation 
was most marked in the first-class small mail sorted 
by the night shift. This group showed an increase 
in mail sorted of about 8% with an increase in 
illumination from 2.7 to 10.7 foot-eandles. (2) Card 
sorting test. 16 men were tested, over a long period 
and with different degrees of illumination, in sorting 
1,001 addressed ecards in a regulation distributing 
ease. The results showed a relation between per- 
formance and illumination; the looking time de- 
ereased about 8% with an increase from 2.5 to 10 
foot-candles, but there was no change in the distri- 
buting time, i.e., the time taken in mechanical dis- 
tributing. Illumination above 8 or 9 foot-candles 
had no marked effect on the sorting performance. 
(3) Determination of ocular fatigue. The authors 
have developed a new apparatus for the determina- 
tion of ocular fatigue, consisting essentially of a 
tachistoscopie arrangement for exposing Landolt’s 
split-eireles for 0.011 seeond. The results indicate a 
diminution of “ acuity ” determined by a significant 
difference between morning and afternoon readings, 
but this daily difference was not affected by the de- 
gree of illumination. The “acuity” increased after 
the subject had worked under high illumination for 
some time and decreased when the illumination was 
deereased.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

[See also abstracts 3907, 4051, 4076, 4269, 4278, 
4279, 4283, 4291, 4303.] 
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4233. Anderson, J. E., & Goodenough, F. L. The 
modern baby book and child development record. 
New York: Norton, 1929. Pp. xi-+ 398. $5.00.— 
(Sponsored by The Parents’ Magazine.) The au- 
thors have attempted in this book to “help parents 
to keep an intimate, detailed account of a child’s life 
in such a way that it would be a valuable record of 
growth and development.” One section (20 pages) 
deals with the development of the child in general; 
the rest of the book with the record itself. Sugges- 
tions for record keeping are followed by sections for 
family history, the birth record, and the general 
health record, including weight charts, records for 
operations, teeth, diseases, accidents, examinations, 
eating habits, ete. The last section deals with de- 
velopmental records. There is space for recording 
development for each week for the first 42 weeks, 
then at 3, 6, 9, 12, 18 months, 1 year and from then 
on every year until the age of 16 years. Before 
each developmental period there are questions which 
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indicate the points of development to look for at that 
period. These are grouped under: physical condi- 
tions, sensory development, motor development, lan- 
guage development, development of personality and 
character, activities and interests, self help or personal 
responsibility. There is also a short introductory 
paragraph before each developmental period which 
indicates the trend of development at that period. 
The book comes in pink or blue binding, is deco- 
rated, and has ample space for photographs and 
mementos. A box file accompanies the book.—WM. 
Goodrie (Clark). 

4234. [Anon.] Bis zum Abitur. Die ersten 20 
Jahre meines Lebens. (Until the time of final ex- 
aminations. The first twenty years of my life.) 
Blat. f. Heilerz., 1929, 7, 3-15.—An autobiography 
covering the first twenty years of the life of a Ger- 
man school boy. The decisive part which the Gym- 
nasium, a certain technical school, and Sophienhohe, 
a school for problem children and adolescents, played 
in his development is discussed in detail—H. 8S. 
Clapp (Southboro, Mass.). 

4235. Bassett, C. List of psychiatric clinics for 
children in the United States. U.S. Children’s Bur. 
Publ. 191, 1929. Pp. 28.—Lists, by states, of psy- 
chiatric clinics for children established before April 
1, 1928.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

4236. Blanchard, P. Reading disabilities in re- 
lation to maladjustment. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 
772-788.—Reading disabilities are often unrecog- 
nized by teachers and parents. When they persist 
over a period of years, failures in school occur and 
set up feelings of inferiority. Unless adequate and 
socially acceptable compensations for the feeling of 
inferiority are developed, personality and behavior 
deviations are apt to arise. They may take the form 
of day-dreaming, over-sensitiveness, inattention or 
lack of interest in school, and may eventually lead to 
serious vocational maladjustments in later life. Cor- 
rection of long-standing disabilities usually requires 
diagnostic study, followed by special methods of 
individual instruction. The correction of the disa- 
bility ordinarily results in better educational ad- 
justment, relief of the feeling of inferiority, and 
disappearance of the behavior deviations.—G. J. Rich 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4237. Bush, R. B., & Rigby, M. The play hour. 
Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 44-51.—A description of the 
qualities of a group of children, reactions in a so- 
cialized group, as revealed through supervised play. 
The author considers the effect upon children of 
various games, of dancing, music, and clay-modeling. 
—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


4238. Dixon, E. A talk on sex education. J. Soc. 
Hygiene, 1929, 15, 80-85.—The child’s questions re- 
garding birth and reproduction should be answered 
simply and frankly in accordance with his age and 
understanding. The need for imparting to the child 
definite knowledge of human reproduction, as con- 
trasted with a mere explanation of reproduction in 
plants, is stressed.—D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 

4239. Eyferth, H. Gemeinschaftsleben abnormer 
Kinder und Jugendlicher. (The community life of 
abnormal children and adolescents.) Blat. f. Heilerz., 
1929, 7, 20-33.—It is the task of curative pedagogy 
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to mold and educate the children entrusted to its care. 
Curative pedagogy schools deal with different age 
groups among psychopathic and retarded children. 
From his observations the author concludes that 
community consciousness and consciousness of a 
common responsibility for one another is not present 
among these children and can be developed only with 
great difficulty on the part of teachers. Common in- 
terests are a bond in forming friendships; but com- 
mon secrets and oppositions are a stronger bond. 
All friendships observed among the children bore a 
trace of an affective and erotic character. The author 
quotes a number of friendship themes and gives an 
account of the general make-up of each writer. The 
community life of children up to about 10 years of 
age is dependent upon moods, oppositions, petty con- 
flicts and misunderstandings. In the second decade 
the social life is more varied and well formed.—H. S. 
Clapp (Southboro, Mass.). 

4240. Faegre, M. L., & Anderson, J. E. Child 
care and training. Minneapolis: Univ. Minn. Press, 
1929. Pp. vi+ 274. $2.00.—This guidebook for 
parents “has grown out of the extension courses and 
study groups offered by the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare of the University of Minnesota.” Its form 
adapts it for use as a text; there are small subdivis- 
ions under each chapter, and questions and references 
at the close of each chapter. The authors discuss all 
the usual details in connection with child care and 
training: physical and mental growth, good and bad 
habits and how to foster each, the importance of the 
family, suggested books and reading, play, ete. 
Where the oceasion warrants they give the results of 
recent experiments with babies under the appropri- 
ate topics, presenting their data in non-technical 
terms. There are many details presented in a way 
which makes them available as reference material: 
there is a food chart showing what elements should 
be included in the child’s diet every day; sugges- 
tive and detailed descriptions are given of the more 
common infectious diseases of childhood; Gesell’s 
norms for infant development are quoted in brief. 
A 15-page bibliography is appended.—M. Goodrie 
(Clark). 

4241. Glueck, B. The significance of parental 
attitudes for the destiny of the individual. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1928, 12, 722-741.—The attitudes of those 
among whom the child lives influence the development 
of his personality. They form an important part of 
his environment and, by the process of introjection, of 
himself. There is a reciprocal relation between par- 
ent and child, in which each conditions the attitudes 
of the other. Many parental attitudes which act to 
frustrate the normal development of the child are the 
result of causes which operated early in the life of 
the parent, and many times the parent is in no way 
conscious of his attitudes. The attitude which the 
father or mother has toward parenthood is a factor 
in the development of the child, especially in the 
growth of proper identification with the adult role. 
The manner in which the child is handled will be 
influenced by the attitudes toward childhood and 
diseipline which are held by the parent. In the 
sphere of sex, the attitude which the child observes is 
as important as the actual information imparted.— 
G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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1242. Healy, W., Bronner, A. F., Baylor, E. M. H., 
& Murphy, J. P. Reconstructing behavior in youth: 
a study of problem children in foster families. 
New York & London: Knopf, 1929. Pp. xi +- 325 
ix. $3.25.—A follow-up study was made by the 
Judge Baker Foundation of 501 problem children to 
evaluate the results of treatment by placement in 
carefully selected foster or boarding homes. All of 
he usual types of misconduct were represented. 

The belief that the delinquent child or the young 
person who presents personality problems is unsuit- 
able for treatment by foster home eare is proved by 

s study to be altogether unfounded.” Of normal 
individuals, even those engaged in multiple delin- 
quency, about 80% were successes, while only about 
10% of all the offenders with abnormal mentality or 
personality were successes. “ Only when delinquency 


appears in conjunction with pathological mental or 
personality characteristics does the outlook appear 
poor.” Several chapters discuss theories and meth- 
ods of foster home placement and care. Appendices 
give an outline for observing the child’s progress, 
two illustrative cases and a statistical tabulation of 
the 501 eases according to source, type of own home, 
type of misconduct, mentality classifications, prog- 
nosis, length of period of care, outcome, causes of 
failure of treatment, ete.—L. Ackerson (Institute for 


iveniie Re earch ). 

1243. Holbrook, D. H. The responsibility of the 
social worker in assisting the school to develop a 
social attitude toward the child. Family, 1929, 9, 


(09-314 The social worker ean aid the teacher in 
eing the child as a whole instead of considering 
only a mer of his life. The teacher must be 
iy understanding of case work methods and 
he for social treatment.—D. Grauer (Chicago, 
1] 


1244. Lightfoot, J. M. Follow-up investigation 
of five hundred children who previously attended 
classes for the physically handicapped. Psychol. 


( 1929, 18, 1-16.—A study of the later histories 
of 500 children who had previously attended classes 
especially for pupils with orthopedic, visual, audi- 

nutritional defects. A large number, 34% 

il, could not be located. Among the re- 
mainder there was a high percentage of unemploy- 
ment, due more to inertia and bad emotional attitude 
than to inability to work. Most of the jobs held were 
of the unskilled or semi-skilled type; this is what 


might have been expected as the general mental level 
of the group is low. The writer finds that there is a 
trong tendency on the part of these physically 
handicapped people to believe that the world owes 
them a living. —J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


1245. Mendousse, P. L’ame de Il adolescente. 
(The mind of the adolescent girl.) Bibliothéque de 
philosophie contemporaine. Paris: Alean, 1929. Pp. 
330. 35 fr—The book is a sequel to L’Ame de 
lV’ Adolescent which appeared in 1910. ° The author 
supports his econelusions with documents which deal 
particularly with lycée students. He tries to de- 
termine the psycho-physiological characteristies which 
pertain to age and sex rather than to circumstances 
of time, place, or situation. In the first part, which 
he entitles the age of awkwardness, from the 12th to 
the 14th year, he outlines the troubles which charac- 
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terize puberty, and discusses the pedagogy of 
puberty. In the second part, the age of indecision, 
he treats of chimerical affections, of the romantic 
spirit, of mental plasticity, and the reign of the im- 
pulses. The third part, the age of grace, has as its 
subject the appeal to love and the flowering of the 
adolescent girl. In econelusion, the author indicates 
what should make up the education of young girls. 
Particularly does he insist on two points: first, on 
the appropriateness of the courses of study and 
methods to the mentality and the future of adoles- 
cent girls; second, on the methodical and practical 
cultivation of qualities destined to bring about, both 
in their minds and in their bodies, an enhancement of 
their femininity—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4246. Neumann, F. The effects on the child of 
an unstable home situation. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 
12, 742-750.—Children who come from a _ broken 
home and require placement face a blow to, or loss 
of, the feeling of security which is so important in 
childhood. The results may be either misbehavior or 
abnormal development of personality. The cause of 
the breakdown of the home, the presence of other 
children in the foster home and the number of times 
the child is re-placed are factors in undermining the 
sense of security and in depriving the boy or girl 
of a natural love object. The result is that he or she 
is driven to find more ego satisfactions which often 
take the form of misbehavior—G. J. Rich (Boston 
Psychopathie Hospital). 

1247. Preston, G. H. Mental-hygiene factors in 
parenthood and parental relationships. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1928, 12, 751-760.—There are certain gen- 
eral trends—more or less continuous—which exist in 
the development of every child. One is the process 
that leads from infantile comfort and dependence 
toward adult self-direction and its attendant com- 
pensations and deprivations. Another leads the 
child from a position where he is the most important 
object in the universe to the realization of himself 
in some sort of graded position relative to the rest 
of the world. With this change there comes the 
desire for favorable notice by others, the so-called 
inferiority complex or drive for attention. The 
foundations of the ability to judge one’s position 
relative to others should be built in the home. It 
may be retarded or cruelly accelerated according to 
the behavior of the parents and their relations with 
the child. The parent who has failed to reach the 
adult level cannot teach his child to grow up.—G. J. 
Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1248. Rademacher, E. 8. The single interview. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 81-92.—A single interview 
which a psychiatrist has with a child is a direct and 
individual approach to the patient. Even though no 
subjective material may be obtained in verbal expres- 
sion from the child, other manifestations that point 
to emotional difficulties are frequently revealed and 
indicate the individual’s need of treatment. Of these 
manifestations, any attempt to play up or impress in 
one form or another, any over-determined responses, 
any bits of cireumstantiality or hesitations, any rest- 
lessness, inattentiveness, changes in emotional atti- 
tudes, vasomotor or respiratory disturbances, should 
be considered and interpreted in the light of the 
subject’s history, his physical and psychological 
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state, and his past background. With such an inter- 
pretation, it is possible to put into effect an adequate 
treatment plan.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

4249. Rybnikov, N. A. Yunosheskie dnevniki i 
ikh izuchenie. (The study of diaries of adoles- 
cents.) Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologii i psikhotekh- 
niki, 1928, 1, 83-95.—The author evaluates the use 
of diaries as material for the study of the adolescent 
period. He believes that experimentation should de- 
termine the correct evaluation of the material. He 
considers the most important Russian and foreign 
diary literature—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


4250. Sainz, F. Métodos para el estudio del nifio. 
(Methods of child study.) Rev. de ped., 1929, 8, 
308-314.—J. W. Nagge (Harvard). 

4251. Stevenson, G. 8. When is a community 
ready for a child-guidance clinic? Ment. Hygiene, 
1928, 12, 492-503.—The task of child guidance is the 
responsibility of an entire community, not of any 
single agency. The child-guidance clinic acts as a 
central bureau and is interested in all the children in 
the community, not merely in those who are de- 
pendent and under the care of other agencies. The 
clinie edueates the community in matters of mental 
health and mobilizes its resources to this end. Its 
success depends greatly upon the level of children’s 
work in a community and the attitude of the work- 
ers. These include the facilities for the care of 
eases not properly belonging to the clinic, the facili- 
ties for adequate case work, both in investigation 
and in treatment, and the willingness of the workers 
to accept new ideas. A better clinie results when the 
community has prepared for it and slowly integrated 
it—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

4252. Waring, E. B., & Wilker, M. The behavior 
of young children. New York: Seribners, 1929. 
Pp. x+ 121. $1.00.—This guide book for parents 
considers eating and sleeping behavior of children. 
The self-guidanee technic which the authors have 
used provides a “method for altering parent-child 
relationships and procedures” and “ will serve par- 
ental guidance leaders and clinicians with an instru- 
ment for class and clinical use.” The material under 
each of the two units is divided into three parts: (1) 
paired incidents (negative and positive) which de- 
scribe the ways in which children behave; (2) quota- 
tions from various authors on the subject under 
discussion; (3) specifie questions intended to help 
the mother evaluate a given child’s behavior. There 
is a bibliography for quotations at the close of each 
unit.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

4253. Wile, I. 8. “ Youth waneth by encreasing.” 
Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 516-520.—The increase in 
the span of life during the past 50 years has resulted 
in a shift in the percentages of the population at 
various ages, so that there are relatively fewer chil- 
dren and youths than formerly. There has been a 
marked shift of interest to youth. Age is no longer 
reverenced and looked up to, as it was a generation 
ago. Elders of today cling to the gounger groups. 
Youth, rather than age, tends to prevail.—G. J. Rich 
(Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


4254. Wile, I. S. Mental hygiene in the public 
schools. Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 70-80.—The 


school system must recognize that not all children 
are cast in the same mold, and that they present in- 
tellectual, physical, emotional and social phases of 
their individuality. In the school a child is in a dual 
position. He is his unit self and he is also a unit in 
any one of a large number of groups. The varia- 
tions between individual desires and group demands 
afford abundant opportunity for emotional distresses 
and conflicts. The first step in mental hygiene is to 
give training in the normal schools in the nature of 
children and their modes of reaction. The child as 
the subject of education is more important than any 
subject. The second step is the placement of teach- 
ers in positions they are fitted for by their person- 
ality. Every child, on entrance to school, should be 
ungraded and be placed in a clearing class until he 
has been studied thoroughly. In addition, every 
school should have an adjustment clinic where the 
problems of children in the school may be investi- 
gated.—G. J. Rich (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

4255. Zagorovskii, P. L. Klinicheskii metod 
issledovaniya rechevykh reaktsii detei. (Clinical 
methods of investigating the speech-reaction of chil- 
dren.) Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologit i psikhotekh- 
niki, 1928, 1, 96-106.—The article presents and 
criticizes the clinical method of Piaget, and com- 
municates the results of a study made by this method. 
The problem was to discover whether the program of 
the State Council for the Natural and Social Sei- 
ences for the second and third school years was to be 
recommended. The question was: with what ma- 
terial does the child’s thought achieve the greatest 
independence? Spontaneity of speech was consid- 
ered a definite positive reaction to the material and 
in that way its applicability for children of that age 
group was established. It was found that the co- 
efficient of spontaneity showed a definite positive 
correlation with the child’s intellectual development 
and its educational progress. The spontaneity co- 
efficient rises with age, but fantastic ideas decrease 
with age, especially at about 10 years. The social 
milieu of the child is of great importance. The 
author feels that the positive value of this clinical 
method lies in the thorough investigation of the 
child with whom it is used.—D. FE. Johannsen (Wel- 
lesley ). 

4256. Zagorovskii, P. L. LEideticheskaya shkola 
i problemy detskoi psikhologii. (The eidetie school 
and problems of child psychology.) Zhurnal psikh- 
ologit, pedologii i psikhotekhniki, 1929, 2, 83-92. 
According to Jaensch the possession of eidetic 
imagery is normal to childhood, and the eidetie school 
seeks to find a pedagogical meaning in it which can 
be applied to the training of mentally retarded chil 
dren. According to Jaensch the mind of the child is 
plastie and teachable; this assertion corresponds to 
the laws of the Marxian pedology of the U.S.S.R.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 

4257. Zagorovskii, P. L. Osnovnye napravleniya 
v sovremennoi psikhologii yunosti. (The direction 
tendencies in modern studies of adolescence.) 
Zhurnal psikhologu, pedologii i psikhotekhniki, 1929, 
2, 128-139.—The tremendous interest in the study 
of adolescence which has developed in the past few 
years, especially in Austria and Germany, has tended 
especially towards the biological and psychological 
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( getsteswissense haftliche ) sides. The investigators 
who attack the problem from the former point of 
view explain the peculiarities of behavior on biolog- 
ical principles, particularly emphasizing the matur- 
ing of the sexual functions. The representatives of 
the second point of view start from the child’s reac- 
tion to civilization (Kultur). The author points out 
that there is a growing interest in this period in the 
U.S.S.R. also, and he emphasizes the fact that the 
new social regime there demands a careful and exact 
evaluation of the results obtained in foreign coun- 
tries, although Russian investigators must be ac- 
quainted with these studies, in regard both to method 
and to statement of problem—D. E. Johannsen 
( Wellesley ). 
[See also abstracts 3939, 3968, 4271.] 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

1258. Abelson, H. H. Achievement of dull pupils 
under the Dalton Plan. School ¢ Soc., 1929, 30, 
211-212.—The author computed the IQ’s, EQ’s, and 
AQ’s of 104 sixth graders who had had one to two 
semesters of contact with the Dalton Plan in a New 
York public school. The AQ’s of all the student 
groups were greater than expected; but those of the 
dull and average groups were considerably higher 
than those of the bright. The author feels his results 
show that the Dalton Plan is not, as has been as- 
serted, effective only in the case of superior students. 

H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1259. Alvarez, 8. R. Las contribuciones de la 
psicologia a la pedagogia. (The contributions of 
psychology to pedagogy.) Anal. de instruc. prim., 
1929, 25, 91-105.—J. W. Nagge (Harvard). 

1260. [Anon.] Bibliography of research studies 
in education, 1926-1927. U.S. Bur. Educ., Library 
Div., 1929. Bull. No. 22. Pp. 162.—A classified and 
annotated list of all the research studies in education 
reported to the United States Bureau of Education 
as completed during the year ending June 30, 1927. 
The list has 1,540 entries with a complete subject 
and author index.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 

1261. [Anon.] Testing the results of college edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. In Twenty-third Annual 
Report of the President and of the Treasurer of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Boston: Merrymount Press, 1929. Pp. 53-58. 

The Foundation reports the results of the first 
American attempt to find out just what a college edu- 
cation teaches, in the form of an achievement test 
consisting of questions covering the entire college 
curriculum, taken by 4,400 seniors in 50 Pennsylvania 
colleges. The highest undergraduate score was 
1,583 made by a student at Lehigh University. The 
highest institutional seore was made by Haverford 
College with a general average of 886 and an aver- 
age among the upper fourth of its students of 1,228. 
In the colleges at large, cases were frequent of a high 
test score made by students who had not been so 
rated in their college courses. Among the two hun- 
dred college teachers who took the test the highest 
score was 2,350, made by the professor of psychology 
at Lehigh. These tests are part of a study of the 
relations of secondary and higher education in 
Pennsylvania, undertaken by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion at the request of the Joint Commission of the 
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Pennsylvania State Department of Education and the 
Association of College Presidents of the State— 
(Carnegie Foundation). 

4262. Bacon, F. N. Diagnostic tests in Latin. 
Boston: Ginn, 1929. $3.00.—This is a series of nine 
tests based on specific portions of Gray and Jenkin’s 
Latin for Today. Each test has six parts except test 
nine, which has eight parts. Various forms of ques- 
tion have been used, including multiple choice, 
matching, and completion. With the exception of the 
completion questions, scoring is quite objective. Each 
test requires from 30 to 35 minutes for administra- 
tion. The various parts test such phases of the 
pupils’ knowledge as vocabulary, verbs, Latin sen- 
tences, English derivatives, Latin phrases, and Roman 
life and history. Standardization has not been at- 
tempted, as the tests are intended as a direct aid to 
teaching rather than as a basis of comparison be- 
tween classes. A package contains 15 copies of each 
of the nine tests, and the key.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


4263. Berinsohn, H. W. Welke gevaren be- 
dreigen de jeugd op physiek gebied bij de keuze 
van een beroep? (What are the dangers which 
threaten youth in the physical field in the choice of 
a vocation?) Jeugd en Beroep, 1929, 2, 45-50.— 
The author points out the importance of tempera- 
ture, humidity, ventilation and dress as factors af- 
fecting the health of workers. He discusses the 
cause and cure of such diseases as rheumatism, kid- 
ney and lung diseases, anemia, and headache. <A 
table shows the number of “sick days” among 
workers in various industries. Another table gives 
the number of tuberculosis victims and their ages.— 
H. Hospers (Western Theological Seminary). 

4264. Book, W. F. How a special disability in 
spelling was diagnosed and corrected. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1929, 13, 378-393.—A_ twelve-year-old boy 
with an IQ of 120 had been promoted to the sixth 
grade although his speech was so unintelligible that 
even his mother could not understand him; and his 
spelling was so poor that he could only spell a small 
per cent of the words on the third grade list. He 
tried to spell the words as he pronounced them, thus 
evolving a language of his own. He and his mother 
spent six weeks at Bloomington where he was given 
special training in learning to spell by visualizing 
and not pronouncing the words. The list of instruc- 
tions given him are printed in this article. The im- 
provement ranged from 45-75% when this method 
was used.—M. B. Mitchell (Northampton State Hos- 
pital). 

4265. Borovskii, V.M. K metodike prepodavaniya 
v vuze. (Methods in high school instruction.) 
Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologii i psikhotekhniki, 
1928, 1, 158-165.—An abstract of H. Jones’ (Co- 
lumbia) investigation of the effect of examinations on 
retention.—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 

4266. Bragdon, H. D. Counseling the college stu- 
dent. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1929. Pp. xii+ 158.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

4267. Chipman, C. E. The correspondence of 
school achievement and industrial efficiency with 
mental age as determined by the Stanford-Binet. 
Psychol. Clin., 1929, 18, 21-28.—A study of 37 chil- 
dren who are not living up to expectations, accord- 
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ing to Stanford-Binet results, in their school work. 
A comparison group of equal size, consisting of 
children of corresponding M. A.’s who were making 
good, was also studied. Significant differences were 
found in the behavior records and histories of the 
two groups.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


4268. Crider, B. The effect of absences on schol- 
arship. School & Soc., 1929, 30, 27-28.—A study was 
made of the grade points of student groups differing 
in regularity of school attendance. The subjects were 
240 college creshmen. The variable of mental abil- 
ity was taken into account by making the compari- 
sons only between those students in the same decile 
groups according to mental test scores. It is con- 
cluded that failure to attend class regularly is mark- 
edly detrimental to scholarship.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


4269. De Zeeuw, P. Uit de praktijk. Nog een 
paar nazorggevallen. (A few follow-up cases from 
the practice of vocational guidance.) Jeugd en 
Beroep, 1928, 1, 289.—R. van der Heide (Radcliffe). 


4270. Eddy, G. 8. [Ed.] Am I getting an edu- 
cation? New York: Doubleday Doran, 1929. Pp. 
92. $1.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


4271. Gaivorovskii, A. A. Krug znaniya slov, 
obektov i predstavlenii sovremennykh detie i 
molodezhi. (The extent of the knowledge of mod- 
ern children and adolescents for words, objects and 
ideas.) Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologii i psikhotekh- 
niki, 1928, 1, 130-157.—A study of racial, age, and 
sex differences in knowledge of words, objects, and 
ideas. It was found that knowledge of words and 
objects does not correspond to the presence of real 
ideas of the thing, nor the reverse. Objects with 
which children or uncultured people come into daily 
contact may remain quite unnoticed without special 
attention being called to them. There are sex dif- 
ferences in the shape of the curves which depict the 
growth of knowledge with age. Nationality and in- 
telligence play a definite réle—D. E. Johannsen 
( Wellesley ). 


4272. Gardner, G. E. The psychology professor 
and student mental health. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 
12, 789-793.—The course in psychology appears to 
be the cause of the harshest personal problems and 
mental conflicts in about one-sixth of college students. 
This indieates the prominent place which the pro- 
fessor of psychology can take in respect to the mental 
health of his students. He should include in his 
eourse a block of lectures on mental hygiene. He 
must exercise care in his diseussion of abnormalities 
with inexperienced students lest he lead the student 
into the realm of unhealthy and wholly unwarranted 
personal reference—G. J. Rich (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


4273. Gillespie, F. R., & Brotemarkle, R.A. Inter- 
polated revision of college adult-level norms for 
personnel procedure. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 
325-345.—From 350 to 900 cases were added to the 
former standards established on sixteen different 
tests by Brotemarkle. Tables showing the old 
standards, cases added, and new standards are given 
to show the effect of the increased number of cases. 
Standards are also given for four additional tests.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Northampton State Hospital). 
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4274. Goldthorpe, J. H. The relative rank in 
high school and in the first two years of the univer- 
sity. School & Soc., 1929, 30, 130—-134.—The sub- 
jects of the study were 136 students for whom ap- 
propriate records could be obtained. About 9 out of 
10 of the students who stood in the highest quarter 
of their high-school classes stood also in the upper 
half of their college groups in their freshman year. 
For the sophomore year this proportion was 8 out 
of 10. On the other hand, only about 1 in 16 of the 
lowest quartile high-school students rose above the 
median of his college fellows in scholarship.—H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 

4275. Gratwohl, T. El método de Madame Simon. 
(The method of Madame Simon.) Anal. de instruc. 
prim., 1929, 25, 197-201.—Madame Simén’s method 
of instruction is applied chiefly to the teaching of 
reading and writing. The essentials of the method 
are mechanical repetition which exercises visual and 
auditive memory. Madame Simén was invited to 
Uruguay to give a demonstration of her technique. 
A number of experiments were carried out on a 
group of twenty soldiers. Gratwohl, after an ex- 
amination of the technique, reported to the depart- 
ment of education that the method had many more 
disadvantages than advantages when compared with 
those now in vogue in Uruguay.—J. W. Nagge (Har- 
vard). 

4276. Guiler, W. S. Remediation of teachers col- 
lege freshmen. School & Soc., 1929, 30, 242-244.— 
On the basis of preliminary classification and diag- 
nostic tests in arithmetic, spelling, English composi- 
tion, ete., students entering a teacher training school 
proved to be below college grade. After being given 
systematic aid toward self-improvement, these stu- 
dents were able, on the average, to bring themselves 
up to the level of achievement of the college sopho- 
more.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


4277. Hardy, R. G. The freeing of the teacher. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1929, 13, 33-44-—The average 
teacher in the traditional school evidences a feeling 
of inferiority, both as to his relation to his superior 
and as to his social position, an impersonal interest 
in either method or subject matter, and a respect for 
the power of authority exercised as discipline. 
Progressive schools require a different type of 
teacher, one who has a wealth of first-hand experi- 
ence in the world, who has a sense of joy in his work, 
and who is well-adjusted emotionally. The training 
schools for teachers of the new type must be essen- 
tially open doors to rich experiences cf life—G. J. 
Rich (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


4278. Heijermans, I. Het meisje ¢n haar be- 
roepsvorming. (The girl and her vocational train- 
ing.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, 286-288.—This ar- 
ticle, the seventh of a series under the above-men- 
tioned title, deals especially with the training of girls 
for the professions. Girls do not as a rule receive a 
training which takes into account to a satisfactory 
degree the character and innate abilities of their sex. 
An important factor is the prevailing one-sidedness 
of the education of girls, inasmuch as in co-educa- 
tional schools practically the whole matter is put into 
the hands of men teachers, whereas in schools for 
girls practically all teachers are women. The author 
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thinks that the system where feminine influence is 
altogether lacking is the more disadvantageous of the 
two, especially for the girl of twelve to eighteen 
years of age, who is in need of the feminine influence 


of the older friend, which the teacher ought to be. 
Another disadvantage of our present educational 


system is the over-emphasis on the so-called intellec- 
tual subjects, and the under-emphasis of manual arts. 
—R. van der Heide (Radcliffe). 

4279. Heijermans, I. Het meisje en haar beroeps- 
vorming. VIII. (The girl and her preparation for a 
vocation.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, 302—305.—This 
is the eighth of a series of articles of this title, con- 
tinuing the diseussion of how to provide opportuni- 
ties for individual development in a girls’ school. 
The author quotes parts of Wells’ The Dream re- 
Mortimer’s struggles for an education 
e obstacles of prejudice on the part of par- 
ents and friends.—E. Winter (Holland, Mich.). 
Hindman, D. A. Athletics and scholarship 
at the Ohio State University. School d Soc., 1929, 
30, 93-96.—About four hundred male athletes—..e., 
individuals who had received a freshman or varsity 
compared in intelligence and scholar- 
rest of the male student body of Ohio 
There was practically no differ- 
ie intelligence and grades of the 
vo groups, but a significantly larger proportion of 

graduated.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1281. Kaulfers, W. V. Effect of the IQ on the 
grades of one thousand students of foreign lan- 
guages. Sci 1929, 30, 163—-164.—Having 
examined the IQ’s (Terman Group Test of Mental 
(bility) and the foreign language grades (Spanish) 
f 1.007 students in 18 junior high schools in Cali- 
eoncludes: (1) that “ intelligence 
influence upon pupil achievement in 
ired by teachers’ grades”; and (2) 

‘boys in general require 10 per cent more in- 
elliger than girls to achieve on the same level in 
Spanish.”—H. L. Koch (Texas). 
1282. Keener, E. E. [Ed.] 
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2 Chicago Principal’s 
Club; Educational measurements. Chicago: Author, 
1929. Pp. 170. $150—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
Koning, G. Het vertrouwelijk karakter van 
leerlingkaarten. (May data concerning a child at 
usted to a bureau of vocational choice ?) 
Beroep, 1928, 1, 305-310.—Many parents 
having school data transferred from the 
school to a vocational choice bureau. The head of 
the bureau claims that he must have all the data, if 
he is to help the child in the choice of a vocation. 
The purpose is not to injure the child, but to do the 
best possible thing for him. If parents prefer not to 
consult such a bureau, they need not do so—dE. 
Winter (Holland, Mich.). 

1284. Mackie, A. Psycho-analysis and education. 
Sydney Repr., 1924, Series XII. Pp. 6.— 
Data which the psychoanalysts have accumulated 
show that if school children are repressed they find 
expression in fantasy. The author points out the 
necessity for instructing teachers in the general prin- 
ciples of psychology, particularly those principles 
applying to the nature of the child—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh ). 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4285. Milgram, E., & Phillips, A. Mary. Psy- 
chol. Clin., 1929, 18, 63-68.—A study in the mental 
training of a girl very deficient in intelligence who is, 
nevertheless, a good “ hewer of wood and drawer of 
water.”—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


4286. Morzone, L. La ensefianza de nifios anor- 
males. (The teaching of abnormal children.) Anal. 
de instruc. prim., 1929, 25, 161-177.—The author de- 
plores the fact that in many places the modern 
school is deficient in the education of abnormal chil- 
dren. These children may be emotionally, intellectu- 
ally, or physically unstable. The discovery of in- 
telleetual and physical defects is relatively easy 
when compared to the uncovering of emotional dis- 
orders. The most pressing problem lies in the 
proper treatment of the latter—J. W. Nagge (Har- 
vard). 

4287. Myers, G. C. Mental safety in the schools. 
J. Amer. Asso. Univ. Women, 1928, 22, 33-35.—The 
pressure put upon school children by emphasis on 
speed of performance, speed tests, and drills is re- 
sulting in inaccuracy, nervous tension, and mental 
distraction which will have a deleterious after-effect 
on the children.—(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


4288. Owings, C. Sex education for parents. J. 
Soc. Hygiene, 1928, 14, 524-538.—A description of 
the work of the Women’s Co-operative Alliance of 
Minneapolis and the Social Hygiene Bureau of the 
University of Minnesota. An attempt is being made 
to measure the results of an educational program in 
“sex information” by means of personal interviews 
and questionnaires.—D. Grauer (Chicago, IIl.). 


4289. Payne, C. 8S. The derivation of tentative 
norms for short exposures in reading. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1929.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

4290. Pierce, B. L. The history we teach. Sur- 
vey, 1928, 61, 81-83.—In order to ascertain the atti- 
tudes built up through the teaching of history, an- 
swers to a questionnaire were secured from 1,100 
junior and senior high school pupils. By patriotism 
and loyalty these pupils understood defense of 
country, then obedience to law, voting, honoring of 
officials and paying taxes. Eight times as many 
pupils mentioned defense of country as mentioned 
voting. Only a few pupils received an international 
or impartial viewpoint from history. In most cases 
definite likes and dislikes for foreign countries were 
established, France being the most popular country 
and Germany being conceived as the most cruel. 
There were many declarations of love for America.— 
(Courtesy Social Science Abstracts). 


4291. Polak, A. De binnenkant. (The inside.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1928, 1, 299-301.—A discussion of 
the need for more thorough preparation of the vo- 
eational director. He ought to know the external 
side of many occupations and professions as a matter 
of course, but if he is to make them alive and in- 
teresting to the children, he must also know the in- 
side. It would be impossible to know the inside of 
every business, but it is possible to consult books on 
the subject. Reference is made to Mork’s Vocational 
Library and a few of the volumes are reviewed.— 
E. Winter (Holland, Mich.). 
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4292. Polak, A. Opening van perspectieven. 
(The opening up of perspectives.) Jeugd en Beroep, 
1929, 2, 51-54.—Voeational guidance, particularly 
for girls, is discussed. The author believes in the 
suggestion of ways and means which may lead to a 
definite choice of vocation. The method is illustrated. 
—H. Hospers (Western Theological Seminary ). 


4293. Remmers, H. H., & Wykoff, G. 8. Student 
rating of college teaching—a reply. School ¢ Soc., 
1929, 30, 232-234.—A eritical evaluation of the tech- 
nique which uses students’ judgments as a measure 
of the teaching success of college instructors.—H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 


4294. Renwick, E. M. Children’s difficulties in 
the study of mensuration. Forum Educ., 1929, 7, 
106-120.—Special instruction for eight months, fol- 
lowed by a test, of ten “ bright little girls” aged 94% 
to 11% years in problems dealing with spatial rela- 
tions of length, area and volume, resulted in the 
eonelusion that children of this age have difficulty 
in forming—in fact, probably lack the power to 
form—concepts of area and volume adequate to 
form a basis for more advanced mathematical study. 
—K.M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


4295. Riggs, A. F., & Terhune, W. B. The mental 
health of college women. Ment. Hygiene, 1928, 12, 
559-568.—Five years’ experience in mental hygiene 
at Vassar College has shown that many students may 
be helped and some probably saved from disaster. 
Many of the difficulties existed at least potentially 
prior to entrance to college. The difficulties encoun- 
tered were of various sorts. Psychoneuroses were the 
most frequent type—G. J. Rich (Boston Psycho- 
pathie Hospital). 


4296. Sainte-Lague, A. Etre bon en mathémati- 
que. (How to be good in mathematies.) Psychol. 
et vie, 1929, 3.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


4297. Sanchez, J. F. Valor pedagdgico de la 
ortofonia. (The pedagogical value of orthophonies. ) 
Anal. de instruc. prim., 1929, 25, 234-260.—The 
author dwells at some length upon the newer means 
of correcting speech defects. In the proper diag- 
nosis of any case material should be gathered on each 
of the following: physical condition of the speech 
mechanisms and auxiliary apparatus, state of audi- 
tion, analysis of spontaneous and initiated speech, 
observations on speech coordination, ete. A short 
survey is made of the work now being done in this 
regard in the various countries of the world.—J. W. 
Nagge (Harvard). 

4298. Sims, V. M. A comparison of normal- 
school students with certain other groups. School 
& Soc., 1929, 30, 68-70.—Students (67) entering a 
two-year normal course at Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute were compared with 91 students entering the 
four-year high-school teacher-training course at the 
same institution on the basis of the Carnegie Test 
for General Mental Ability; the Cross English 
Test, Form A; the Thorndike Test of Word Knowl- 
edge, Form B; and a modified form of the Sims 
Seore Card for Socio-Economic Status. In all of the 
tests the normal-school students rated conspicuously 
lower than the college. Concern is expressed by the 
author for the elementary school which draws largely 
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on the inferior normal-school graduates for its 
teachers.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

4299. Terman, L. M., & Almack, J. C. The hy- 
giene of the school child. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1929. (Rev.ed.) Pp. xxx + 505. $2.50.—In 
this revision of a textbook which first appeared in 
1914, an attempt has been made to reflect all the 
recent progress in educational hygiene. New bibliog- 
raphies have been added. New chapters on mortality 
and morbidity, the health of the teacher, hygiene of 
the schoolroom, and the teaching of physiology have 
been added. The chapters on the significance of 
physiological age and the harmful effects of school 
life have been omitted, the first because of its doubt- 
ful pedagogie significance, and the second because 
its contents have been incorporated in other chap- 
ters. <A collection of teaching helps and exercises has 
been added at the close of each chapter. Facts and 
figures have been revised and new data added to 
bring the text up to the present state of our knowl- 
edge.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Normal School). 

4300. Van Det, E. J. Medische voorlichting bij 
beroepskeuze. (Medical guidance in the choice of 
vocation.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1929, 2, 41-44.—P. W. 
Striening is the pioneer in this phase of vocational 
guidance and deserves high praise for his achieve 
ment during the past 13 years. Speaking of medical 
tests of school children, the author says: “In the 
majority of cases, there was no objection to their 
vocational choice from a medical standpoint; the 
choice of some was ill-advised and dissuasion was 
necessary; in other cases parents were advised to 
keep their children in school or at home a while 
longer.”—H. Hospers (Western Theological Semi- 
nary). 

4301. Van Det, E. J. Opleiding van R. K. 
jeugdleiders en voorlichters bij beroepskeuze. (Edu- 
eation of Roman Catholic leaders of youth in voca- 
tional guidance.) Jeugd en Beroep, 1929, 2, 56-57. 
—A report of the activities of the year 1927-1928 as 
contained in Dux, a vocational guidance periodical; 
also an outline of the program for the year 1928- 
1929.—H. Hospers (Western Theological Seminary ). 

4302. Van Det, E. J. Studiereis van nijverheids- 
school-directeuren naar Duitschland. (A _ study 
tour of directors of industrial schools in Germany.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1929, 2, 58-62.—A committee of 
18 make a report on conditions in industrial schools 
in Hannover, Magdeburg and Ruhrort. A compara 
tive study shows that, in the main, conditions are 
better in the German than in the Holland schools.— 
H. Hospers (Western Theological Seminary). 

4303. Wackerhausen, J. F. Een jeugddroom 
verwezenlijkt. (The realization of a youth’s dream.) 
Jeugd en Beroep, 1929, 2, 54-56.—The story of a 
young man who aspired to a clerkship and who, after 
following the advice of a vocational bureau, was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship of responsibility.—H. Hospers 
(Western Theological Seminary). 

4304. Watson, E., & Phillips, A. Albert. Psy- 
chol. Clin., 1929, 18, 52-57.—Description of methods 
devised to teach a boy retarded in reading. During 
the teaching process a more difficult problem pre- 
sented itself—the problem of how to overcome the 
extreme distractibility of his attention—J. T. Met- 
calf (Vermont). 
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4305. Weinberg, D. La détermination du carac- 
tere en orientation professionnelle. (The determi- 
nation of character in professional orientation.) 
Bull. de UInstit. Nat. d’Orient. Prof., 1929, 1, 125- 
133.—Character depends upon active and affective 
tendencies rather than rational ones. Success in a 
professional depends in large measure on the will of 
the subject. There are several ways of finding out 
the character of the subject: through an interview 
between the counsellor and the child, through obser- 
vation of the child as he works on psychological 
tests, through observation of his attitude toward 
special tests of character (tests of behavior and mo- 
rality), and, finally, through an interrogation of the 
parents and a medical examination. With the aid of 
these data added to the instructor’s file, the counsellor 
ean attempt to construct the child’s characterological 
profile, the importance of which in professional orien- 
tation is no less great than his intelligence profile.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1306. West, L. 8. A preliminary analysis of the 
student body of Battle Creek College. Eugenics, 
1929, 2, 23-31—The IQ’s of the student body are 
studied in relation to scholastic standing, size of 
family, campus activity, ete. The average family is 
found to be 3.785. The IQ of the leaders was 112.39, 
of the athletes 112.0, of the non-leaders 109.8, average 
being 110.49. The highest IQ’s were from the West, 
the lowest from the East; the highest were from 
median-sized, the lowest from small-sized families. 
There are some interesting graphic figures.—W. C. 
Poole (Worcester, Mass. ). 


1307. Westerouen, H. B. F. De tucht en de 
school. (Discipline and the school.) Algemeene 
Vergadering van de Tucht Unie, 1927, 11, 28-39.— 
An article on the disciplinary problems in the Nether- 
lands, which are very similar to our own. A com- 
parison is made between the new school and the old 
from the viewpoint of discipline. The new school is 

to be looked upon as an organization but as a 
new movement, founded upon a new principle, which 
takes issue with the fundamentals of the old system 
n vogue in the Netherlands. Arguments are pre- 
sented in favor of the old system; this is the product 
of years of experience; it is well organized and 
standardized, and conducted aceording to established 
laws of procedure. The new system grants large 
liberty of experiment and results in less uniformity. 
The primary function of the new school is to estab- 
lish discipline, accepting Kant’s dictum of self-dis- 
cipline. The difficulty of the teacher’s task is stressed. 
While self-expression is aimed at, over-zealous indi- 
vidualism must be curbed, for fear either of con- 
trol by the stronger personalities or fruitless undi- 
rected activity. Arguments are presented to show 
that manual training will tend to develop this self- 
expression and self-discipline, but it will not suffice if 
simply added to the already crowded curriculum and 
taught aceording to the old methods. The school may 
be criticized for its lack of thoroughness, its lack of 
classical and cultural training, and its varied eurricu- 
lum, but with the new conception of discipline self-as- 
serting citizenship should be the product. Relying on 
their own choices, these subjects of the new discipline 
will act in conformity with what is good because of 
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their right inner desires. This is the true discipline. 

-E. Winter (Hope). 

[See also abstracts 3990, 4050, 4051, 4058, 4173, 
4216, 4226, 4228, 4236, 4238, 4254, 4316.] 
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4308. Holzinger, K. J., & Mitchell, B.C. Exercise 
manual in statistics. Boston: Ginn, 1929. Pp. 157. 
$2.40.—This manual is arranged to supplement any 
of the standard texts on statistics, and it contains 
specific references to several such texts. Problems 
have been selected which involve the calculation of a 
variety of statistical constants, graphical representa- 
tion, curve fitting, the use of tables, statistical judg- 
ment and inference, and mathematical proof. A wide 
range of difficulty is covered by the material. A brief 
explanatory section introduces each chapter. Topics 
by chapters are as follows: introduction, tabulation 
and classification of data, graphic methods, aver- 
ages, measures of dispersion, etc., the point binomial 
and the normal probability curve, sampling errors, 
linear correlation, the correlation ratio, further 
methods of correlation, partial and multiple correla- 
tion, curve-fitting, and supplementary problems. 
Answers to exercises are given in the back of the 
book, and an index is provided—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

4309. Mallet, B. Reform of vital statistics. Out- 
line of a system of national registration. Fug. 
Rev., 1929, 21, 87-94.—A general registration sys- 
tem is proposed which would serve the purpose of 
identifying each individual within his community, 
and would provide data that would be of permanent 
value to biological and eugenical research.—B. 8S. 
Burks (Stanford). 

4310. Scarborough, J. B. The invalidity of a 
commonly used method for computing a certain 
probable error. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1929, 15, 
665-668.—Let M,, M,, M, ... M, be fallible mean 
determinations of some single physical or psyecho- 
logical entity or process, as obtained from mn inde- 
pendent researches of apparently equal validity. The 
best weighted average (M,) of the m mean determi- 
nations may be obtained by weighting each mean 
inversely as the square of its probable error. To 
compute the probable error of this weighted aver- 
age, three methods have currently been used. Two 
of these methods are perfectly correct, and give iden- 
tical results. The third and most obvious method, 
however, which simply computes the P.E. of the 
distribution of weighted means, is fallacious. The 
“P.E.” of M,, so computed, is nothing more than a 
measure of agreement within the weighted series 
M,, M,, M, . . . M,; it does not properly predict the 
fluctuation of M,’s as obtained from fresh samples of 
M.—H. 8. Conrad (California). 


4311. Thurstone, L. L. Fechner’s law and the 
method of equal appearing intervals. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1929, 12, 214-224—Sanford’s well known 
weighted envelope experiment for equal appearing 
intervals is modified by the use of 96 cards contain- 
ing from 68 to 198 dots scattered within a 24 inch 
rectangle. The dots appear on the cards in twenty- 
four steps in a geometric series. The cards were 
sorted into ten piles by 101 S’s. The psychometric 
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S-seale then represents the ten piles and the R-seale 
the number of dots on the card. Fechner’s law holds 
for the cards, since S plotted against log R is found 
to be linear. The author points out that in the San- 
ford weight experiment the usual procedure is to take 
the wrong regression, the known on the unknown 
rather than the reverse. The interest is really in de- 
termining the intrinsic relation between the § dis- 
persion and the R dispersion, not in predicting the 
S-values (which are far more inaccurate) from the 
known R-values, the number of dots on the ecard. 
Other limitations of the method of equal appearing 
intervals are the “end effect” (imposing restraint to 
a specified number of piles and distorting thereby 
the end intervals), and “adaptation” caused by 
familiarity with the experimental! stimulus range and 
by the distribution of the R-values arbitrarily used 
by the E. These things are not true of paired com- 
parisons, which, the author holds, is the “ best of all 
the psychophysical methods” and the use of equal 
appearing intervals is to be discouraged wherever 
paired comparisons or one of its equivalents can be 
employed.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

4312. Troitskii, V. V. O primenenii statistiches- 
kogo metoda v psikhologii. (The application of 
statistical methods to psychology.) Zhurnal psi- 
khologii, pedologii i psikhotekhniki, 1929, 2, 70-82. 
—The author urges that the greatest care be exer- 
cised in applying statistical methods to psychology, 
although he admits their use in many places. He 
emphasizes the necessity of testing the results statis- 
tically obtained by other means, and points out that 
in no ease can statistics play a guiding or determin- 
ing réle-—D. E. Johannsen (Wellesley). 


4313. Wilson, E. B. On the proof of Sheppard’s 
corrections. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1927, 13, 151- 
156.—A purely mathematical treatment giving the 
corrections to the Sheppard corrections as trigono- 
metric series instead of as finite differences as he gave 
them; and showing that the Sheppard corrections are 
true in the mean, irrespective of contact at the ends, 
though in extreme cases of finite discontinuities in 
the frequency function the corrections to the cor- 
rections may be of about the same magnitude as the 
Sheppard corrections, thus either compensating or 
doubling them. It is shown that if the frequency 
function is very close to the normal the departure 
from Sheppard’s corrections is extremely small even 
for wide intervals.—E. B. Wilson (Harvard School 
of Public Health). 


[See also abstract 3933.] 
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4314. Arbuzov, V. N. Vliyaet li skorost grafiche- 
skoi reaktsii ispytuemogo na rezultaty ispytaniya 
po testam tipa Worterbildungstest? (Does the 
rapidity of the graphic reaction of the subject exert 
an influence on the results of a test of the type of the 
Worterbildungstest?) Zhurnal psikhologii, pedologii 
i psikhotekhniki, 1928, 1, 121-129—An _ experi- 
mental investigation of the influence of the observer’s 
reaction time on the results of an association test 
indicates that such an influence is present, but in such 
a relatively small amount that it does not need to 
be considered. If the testee is a person of extra- 
ordinarily long or short reaction time, it might be of 
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importance to determine its value.—D. E. Johannsen 
( Wellesley ). 

4315. Austin, M. Genius, talent, and intelli- 
gence. Forum, 1928, 80, 178-186.—Studies of primi- 
tives suggest to the writer that more rapid develop- 
ment and socialization of individuals could be better 
achieved if certain changes in point of view were 
made in the study of individual differences. The 
study of genius (the spontaneous play of racially 
acquired experience) should be coordinated with but 
regarded as a different attribute from the study of 
intelligence (the capacity for mobilizing all capaci- 
ties in the interest of “right learning”). Regarding 
genius as the “top level of intelligence” and as dis- 
tinguished only quantitatively from the IQ of the 
moron is productive of confusion.—(Courtesy Social 
Science Abstracts). 

4316. Bathurst, J. E., & others. Written tests of 
honesty (integrity). Pub. Person. Stud., 1929, 7, 
98-106.—For the purposes of the tests (not de- 
scribed in detail) honesty is defined as a quality of 
conduct in relations of trust, which is in accordance 
with generally recognized standards of society; it is 
a complex trait expressed by the same person in 
different degrees under varying circumstances. The 
changing of written records for personal advantage 
is taken as the indicator of lack of integrity. In 
tests of applicants for positions of trust, of police- 
women, of high school students, and of boys in a 
correctional school, it was found that one-fourth to 
one-half made changes under conditions of least 
temptation; one-third to two-thirds made changes 
when moderate to strong incentive was given. More 
changes were made by those of school age than by 
adults. Under close supervision the number making 
changes decreased. Dull testees made more changes 
than bright ones. Honesty appears to be a relative 
trait possessed in some degree by everyone but some 
are more resistant to temptation than others.—K. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 

4317. Brooks, F. D. The accuracy of the ab- 
breviated Stanford-Binet scale. Psychol. Clin., 
1929, 18, 17-20.—The author computes the IQ’s of 
575 individuals on the basis of the full Stanford and 
also on the basis of the abbreviated form of the same 
seale. When correlated, the results show a close 
correspondence, the average coefficient for the chron- 
ological ages from seven to sixteen years being .96.— 
J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

4318. Cornell, E. L. Taking the dogma out of 
the IQ. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 804-810.—It is 
suggested that too much reliance is placed by laymen 
on the IQ as an absolute index of mental status. 
Considerable variation is to be expected in individual 
IQ’s, and any figure obtained by test methods should 
be interpreted only in the light of other data.—M..N. 
Crook (Clark). 

4319. Jackson, T. A. Errors in self judgment. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 372-377.—Twenty-five 
subjeets took objective intelligence tests and also 
rated each other according to eight traits, including 
intelligence. The difference between the individual’s 
rating of himself and the average rating given him 
by the others, or displacement, was computed. A 
comparison was made between the displacements of 
the five most intelligent and the five least intelligent 
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subjects. On the whole, the more intelligent judged 
more accurately except when judging their desirable 
traits. In this case, their judgment was about equal 
to that of the other group. The less intelligent 
tended greatly to overestimate their desirable traits. 
The greatest displacement was found in judging 
humor and the least in judging sociability. A sig- 
nificant negative correlation was found between abil- 
ity to judge oneself and the amount of conceit pos- 
sessed.—M. B. Mitchell (Northampton State Hos- 
pital). 

4320. Marsden, R. E. The intelligence of chil- 
dren in some remote country schools. Forum 
Educ., 1929, 7, 83-90.—Group and individual intelli- 
gence tests were given to 197 children in 13 remote 
schools, i.e., schools five to ten miles removed from 
the nearest town and railroad station and with a 
minimum of other means of contact with larger cen 
ters of population. On account of the small size of 
the schools and the prevalence of family groups con- 
siderable variation between schools was noted. For 
the total group the percentages of superior and very 
superior were smaller than, of average and inferior 
larger than, and of very inferior about the same as, 
the proportions for two completely surveyed counties 
used for comparison. However, the remote country 
schools were found to contain in the aggregate a 
large number of high grade children who could profit 
from a higher form of education than that at present 
within their reach.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

1321. Martin, A. H. What is the IQ? Sydney 
Univ. Repr., 1924, Series XII. Pp. 3.—The author 
gives a historical sketch of the use of the IQ as a 
measure of intelligence. He believes that it is a con- 
stant if health and emotional factors are constant.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1322. Piéron, Mme. H. Les étalonnages de tests. 
Tests de séries numériques. (The standardization 
of tests. Numerical series tests.) Bull. de UInstit. 
Vat. d’ Orient. Prof., 1929, 1, 40-44; 61-64; 87-94. 
—The study is a standardization of those tests of 
completion of series which appeal only to numerical 
intelligence and which eonsist in determining the 
order which governs the grouping of given numbers 
in a series. This having been done, it is necessary 
only to continue the series in order to show that it is 
understood. This standardization was established for 
1,360 children whose ages varied from 10 to 15 years 
and who belonged to communal schools, either in the 
province or in Paris or its environs. Standardization 
was made for each age through a differentiation of 
the children selected through competition and those 
simply in grades corresponding to their age.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

4323. Piéron, Mme. H. Etalonnage d'un test 
d’attention. Le test de Toulouse et Piéron. (Stand- 
ardization of a test of attention. Toulouse and 
Piéron’s test.) Bull. de l’Instit. Nat. d’Orient. Prof., 
1929, 1, 105-112.—The test was designed to replace 
that of the cancellation of letters. It consists in can- 
celling two kinds of signs in a table of 1,600 signs 
of eight varieties. The test forms a part of a psy- 
chological group designed for professional orienta- 
tion. This group of tests has been given to 1,091 
children in Paris schools (489 girls and 602 boys).— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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4324. Sangren, P. V. Comparative validity of 
primary intelligence tests. J. Appl. Psychol., 1929, 
13, 394-412.—One hundred first grade children were 
given the Stanford-Binet, Haggerty Delta I, Pressey 
Primary, Pintner-Cunningham Primary, Detroit First 
Grade, Otis Primary, Kingsbury Primary, and 
Rhode Island Intelligence Tests. A statistical study 
was made to determine their comparative validity ac- 
cording to such standards as correlations and devia- 
tions between the mental age and intelligence quo- 
tients as determined by any one or pair of group 
tests and the Stanford-Binet or the seven group 
tests as a whole, the nearness to a normal distribu- 
tion and central tendencies, and agreement with the 
eriteria in the three fold sectioning. Of the seven 
group tests used no one was found to be more valid 
than the others in every respect; in fact, those that 
stood high aecording to one test very often stood 
very low according to other tests. However, taking 
the results as a whole, it was concluded that for this 
particular grade, the comparative validity of the 
seven group tests is in the order in which they are 
named above.—M. B. Mitchell (Northampton State 
Hospital). 


4325. Sayers, R. R., Yant, W. P., Levy, E., & Ful- 
ton, W. B. Effect of repeated daily exposure of 
several hours to small amounts of automobile ex- 
haust gas. U. S. Pub. Health Ser., 1929, Bull. No. 
186. Pp. 58. $0.15.—A report of studies made on 
six subjects exposed to an atmosphere containing 2, 
3, and 4 parts CO/10,000 air, for several hours daily 
through a period of 68 days. Physiological and 
psychological examinations were made, for a report 
of the latter see III: 2676. In addition to the formal 
psychological tests it was noted that headaches and 
dizziness appeared after shorter periods of exposure 
with increased concentration of CO, and that the 
morale of the subjects changed when the blood satu- 
ration rose above 25° CO.—C. M. Louttit (Hawaii). 


4326. Shimberg, M. E. An investigation into the 
validity of norms with special reference to urban 
and rural groups. Arch. Psychol., 1929, No. 104. 
Pp. 84—Two sealed and standardized tests were 
used on urban and rural children. The aims were 
(1) to examine the importance of the differentiation 
of norms according to sex, educational groups, locali- 
ties, racial composition; (2) to inquire whether dif- 
ferences between our groups are a function of group 
mentality of our tests as tools. Rural schools were 
“one-room” and union schools. The union schools 
were found to be slightly superior to the one-room 
schools up to the 7th grade. The results with chil- 
dren of different nations or races lead to the hy- 
pothesis that the groups are different rather than 
superior or inferior. We have no adequate method 
of estimating race difference. In 1924 ten million 
children were enrolled in rural schools. The bulk of 
evidence in former studies points to the conclusion 
that rural children are inferior to urban children 
mentally and scholastically. This study offers the 
hypothesis that this is due not to any innate intel- 
leetual difference between the two groups but to the 
tools used in measuring them.—#. M. Achilles (Co- 
lumbia). ° 
[See also abstracts 3965, 4193, 4204, 4208, 4230.] 
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